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CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right | 


TIN— 


5 and 10 Ib. Friction Top. 
5 gal. Square, bulk and cased. 


GLASS— 
8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz., 5 Ib. | 


COMB HONEY— 


Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Shipping Cases. | 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Send your beeswax to us. 
We are paying highest prices 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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RED STICK APIARIES 
& CO. 


MEMBER LOUISIANA RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Package Bees and Queens 


Twenty-six Years as Commercial Queen Breeders. 
Oldest Combless Package Bee Shippers in Louisiana. 


Disease Resistant Stock 


PLANNING WITH ENTHUSIASM IS THE 
ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING 
BOOK EARLY 


WHY PAY MORE FOR THE BEST 
e 
BACK YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, 113 LEE AWENUE 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Telegraph Western Union 
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Honey Containers 


ORDER EARLY AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
STOCKS ARE COMPLETE AT PRESENT 
° 
TIN PAILS AND CANS 


5-lb. pails per carton of 50 $3.35 
10-lb. pails per carton of 50 4.95 
60-lb. sq. cans per box of 2 1.00 
60-lb. sq. cans in bulk, each .32 
60-lb. sq. cans per carton 24 7.44 
& 
Also 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES AND SHIPPING 
CASES 
Paste, 30 oz. can $ .60 


Label samples mailed on request. 
5% discount on all orders over $50.00. 


Prices subject to O. P. A. ceilings. 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 














JENSEN’S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN 


Italian Bees and Queens 


More popular than ever. This year we have 
shipped large numbers of queens to every country in 
the Western Hemisphere where beekeeping is 
carried on at all commercially, and to most of the 


European countries seeking rehabilitation. 


PLEASE NOTICE—We are not soliciting any 
(Booked up) Old 


customers will have first consideration in any 


new business for April 1947. 


reasonable amounts of package bees or queens with- 
in our capacity to supply. Prices will be announced 


later. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISS. 


“Where Quality Reigns Supreme” 
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1947 ITALIAN BEES AND YOUNG QUEENS 1947 


By adding 2000 colonies to our Louisiana outfits, we should be able 
to take care of your additional needs this forthcoming season. 


ON ORDERS BOOKED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1947 
3-lbs. with young laying Italian queens 


$5.00 
2-lbs. with young laying Italian queens 4.00 
Extra queens, any number 1.25 


WE SOLICIT LARGE QUEEN ORDERS 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 





























) 
— y) 
. . The new revised edition is the only queen rearing book on the 
Practical Queen Rearing market and fills the bill by its comprehensiveness. 
Mr. Pellett knows queen rearing as a layman, as an investigator 
By Frank ol Pellett in disease resistance work, and as an observer of the largest com- 
mercial operations 
This eow cfftten of ces of Bs, Peles moet eos NOW AVAILABLE, CLOTH BOUND, ILLUSTRATED, 110 PAGES 
books was designed to be just what it is A complete POSTPAID $1.00 ORDER TODAY 
quick guide to the rearing of good queens, whether for 
home use, for the outyard or for large commercial pro- AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
duction. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
L } 
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. ’ ECONOMICAL TO USE—IT WILL BURN CON. 
Beekeepers: Here’s a RealHeaterfor You j.Gusry UP to HETEEN RN, ON 


The No. 50 Cedarburg GALLON OF SAFE, INEXPENSIVE KEROSENE. 


we 
— A real portable furnace operating under pressure on 
Utility Furnace the fuel tank. Gives an abundance of safe clean, eco- 
nomical heat. Not a wick type stove. 
a 
aie pa Hundreds of beekeepers have found this just the 


thing for liquefying honey, heating the honey bottling 
tank, the wax melter and sterilizing tank- 





in fact 


SPECIFICATIONS dozens of uses for this remarkable heater. 
Height, over all 11” SUUUUEEEDEROUCEEEEOEOOUUEEORERUDOEEEEEROEOUEREREOEUOEEOSRODOORGEROCOEOROORORE GOR OOROORORROSODON OREN OROOORNORROOENS 
Floor space 10%” HONE E 
Fuel capacity 1 gal. Y SALES COMPANY, 
Net weight 12% Ibs. 1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





Exclusive N. W. Distributors. 
Dear Sirs: 





Shipping Weight 17 Lbs. 


Only $18.40 


of at F. O. B. Minneapolis 





Send me No.50 CedarburgWtility Furnaces for 


which I enclose $ im~check or money order. 





TIE 














. Name 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery Address a 
Order Yours Now KS City - State 
| Amount allowed for Postage 
A 


NOVEMBER, 1946 453 











CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right | 
TIN— 
5 and 10 Ib. Friction Top. 
5 gal. Square, bulk and cased. 


GLASS— 
8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz., 5 lb. 


COMB HONEY— 


Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Shipping Cases. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Send your beeswax to us. 
We are paying highest prices 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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RED STICK APIARIES 
& CO. 


MEMBER LOUISIANA RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Package Bees and Queens 


Twenty-six Years as Commercial Queen Breeders. 
Oldest Combless Package Bee Shippers in Louisiana. 


Disease Resistant Stock 


PLANNING WITH ENTHUSIASM IS THE 
ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING 
BOOK EARLY 


WHY PAY MORE FOR THE BEST 
° 
BACK YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, 113 LEE AWENUE 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Telegraph Western Union 
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Honey Containers 


ORDER EARLY AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
STOCKS ARE COMPLETE AT PRESENT 
s 
TIN PAILS AND CANS 


5-lb. pails per carton of 50 $3.35 
10-lb. pails per carton of 50 4.95 
60-lb. sq. cans per box of 2 1.00 
60-lb. sq. cans in bulk, each 32 
60-lb. sq. cans per carton 24 7.44 
e 
Also 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES AND SHIPPING 
CASES 
Paste, 30 oz. can __ $ .60 


Label samples mailed on request. 
5% discount on all orders over $50.00. 


Prices subject to O. P. A. ceilings. 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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JENSEN’S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN 


% 


Tre 


Italian Bees and Queens 


More popular than This 


shipped large numbers of queens to every country in 


ever. year we have 


TIT T 


the Western Hemisphere where is 


beekeeping 
carried on at all commercially, and to most of the 


European countries seeking rehabilitation. 


PLEASE NOTICE—We are not 
1947. 
first 


soliciting any 
(Booked Old 


consideration any 


new business for April 
will 


reasonable amounts of package bees or queens with- 


up) 


customers have in 


in our capacity to supply. Prices will be announced 


later. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISS. 


“Where Quality Reigns Supreme” 
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3-Ibs. with young laying Italian queens 
2-lbs. with young laying Italian queens 
Extra queens, any number 





1947 ITALIAN BEES AND YOUNG QUEENS 1947 


By adding 2000 colonies to our Louisiana outfits, we should be able 
to take care of your additional needs this forthcoming season. 


ON ORDERS BOOKED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1947 


WE SOLICIT LARGE QUEEN ORDERS 


$5.00 
4.00 
1.25 
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OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 
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Practical Queen Rearing 
By Frank C. Pellett 


This new edition of one of Mr. Pellett’s most popular 
books was designed to be just what it is. A complete 
quick guide to the rearing of good queens, whether for 
home use, for the outyard or for large commercial pro- 


L duction. 


— 


) 
The new revised edition is the only queen rearing book on the 
market and fills the bill by its comprehensiveness. 

Mr. Pellett knows queen rearing as a layman, as an investigator 


in disease resistance work, and as an observer of the largest com- 
mercial operations 


NOW AVAILABLE, CLOTH BOUND, ILLUSTRATED, 110 PAGES 
POSTPAID $1.00 ORDER TODAY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Beekeepers: Here’s a Real Heater for You 
The No. 50 Cedarburg 
Utility Furnace 


CONVERTS KEROSENE 
INTO GAS 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Height, over all 11” 
Floor space 10%” 
Fuel capacity 1 gal. 
Net weight 121% lbs. 





Shipping Weight 17 Lbs. 











\ 


Only $18.40 ont me No. 50 eee hed Furnaces for 

i . which I enclose $ iupcheck or money order. 
| . be ~ F. O. B. Minneapolis « 
meron Name _ 

In Stock for Immediate Delivery Address a 
Order Yours Now = City - State 
Amount allowed for Postage 
a 


ECONOMICAL TO USE—IT WILL BURN CON. 
TINUOUSLY UP TO FIFTEEN HOURS ON ONE 
GALLON OF SAFE, INEXPENSIVE KEROSENE. 

te 

A real portable furnace operating under pressure on 
the fuel tank. Gives an abundance of safe clean, eco- 
nomical heat. Not a wick type stove. 

* 

Hundreds of beekeepers have found this just the 
thing for liquefying honey, heating the honey bottling 
tank, the wax melter and sterilizing tank—in fact 
dozens of uses for this remarkable heater. 


sMUFERERERCERACOEOEOOEOEOEEERCHEOROEEOECEEREEREEEOEOCEOEREEEEREOEESEOROOORONCCRRRSOREROHEECROCEOROEEEEOROROHOEEES 


HONEY SALES COMPANY, 

1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
Exclusive N. W. Distributors. 

Dear Sirs: 


TIT 














NOVEMBER, 1946 
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ARBISHO ‘ad 


Miss Jones, take a letter. We'll tell the beekeepers what they must do next year. 


American Bee Journal 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


November, 1946 Volume LXXXVI, No. 11 








Managing Editor—G, H. Cale. 
Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, J. C. Dadant, Roy A. Grout 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Mlinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice 




















at Hamilton, Illinois. In United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.50 a year; two years $2.50; 
three years $3.00; Foreign $1.75 a year; two years $3.00; three years $3.75. Subscription 
stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 
\y 4 
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Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


HONEY WANTED 


Ship your honey to us, we pay 
the highest 

















prices possible. 
Light or dark. One tin or a car 


load. WRITE us NOW. 


Woodford Products 


4532 N. Clark St., Chicago, 40 
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* 
THRIFTY QUEENS , 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 4 
1 to 24, 90c each; 25 to 99, 80c each; 4 
100, 75c each. THRIFTY bees are 4 
guaranteed to please. \ 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS} 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. \ 
Breeders since 1892. ‘ 
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and Pollen Traps | 


We are distributors of Staley’s 
Lo-Fat, High Protein expeller pro- 
cessed soy flour for beekeepers. We 
offer the finest quality in soy flour and 
pollen traps. 


Killion & Sons’ Apiaries 
PARIS, ILL. 
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ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES | 
GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS | 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED } 
M. J. BECK CO. 
Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON \ 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Shows the Way to Success. . 


fives the latest news and views of the ral 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazir 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouw'! 


Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get month!) 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 
3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sam; 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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IT’S YOURS; USE IT! 


You can market your honey through your 
own Association and realize a neat point 
Results will surprise you. A crop successfully 
marketed is half the battle. Find out about 
your own cooperative. What it means to you 
now and in the future. Write or call for 
information. 


Illinois Honey Producers’ Ass’n, Inc. 
MT. STERLING, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $2.25 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 501 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Bryant & Sawyer 
LOS ANGELES HONEY Co. 
2425 Hunter Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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“SILVERHIDE’’ 

The ready mixed aluminum paint that you 
have been waiting for to paint your bee hives 
with. Reduces the temperature from ten to 
fifteen degrees, highly resistant to acid, 
fumes and brine conditions. No waste, every 
drop can be used, it does not skin over or 
harden in the container, apply with hand 
brush or air spray. Write for information 
and prices at once. 


TUNG OIL PAINT MFG. CO., Inc. 
P. O. Box 83 Orangeburgh, N. Y. 
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We Can Book a Few More Orders 
FOR 1946 


AT PREVAILING PRICES 


THE VICTOR APIARIES 


UVALDE, TEXAS 





CITI 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U. S. If you are 
interested in bee activities ‘“‘North of the 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. 
We will see that you receive each monthly 
copy regularly. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


U. S. A. 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Thousands of Rabbits and 
WANTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 


PIGEONS If you are interested in 


Pigeons, you need the 
AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an infor- 
national instructive 52 page monthly maga- 
zine, sample 15c; 12 months, $1.50. 
Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 


Read the A-B-J Ad s 


NOVEMBER, 1946 





















WE'RE ENLARGING 
THE HIVE ON ACCOUNT 
OF A SUGAR SHORTAGE 
~\AND SO YOu GET OvT 
OF THE WAY 






WHATS ALL 
THE FUSS 





WINKS . 


~ 











By Ralph Lee, in the Oregonian, Portland; sent in by J 
Phillip H. Parrish, Editorial page. 


. Skovbo, used with permission of 
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1947 Caucasian Packages 
2-lb. with queen $5.00 
3-ib. with queen 6.50 

Any quantity. 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 SONOMA AVE. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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Got a Hobby? 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field? Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a_ particular 
subject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines ....and you 
have the assurance that the articles are 
written by people who know. Send in 
your subscriptions today! 


TIN CANS 


We have an ample supply of tin cans 


TILIIL ” 


Tr 


A 





and can furnish in any quantity. 


60 lb., 16 in carton $5.50 per carton 
60 lb. bulk, no cases Sle each 


HORSES Per Year 
60 lb ‘ - l t d Spokesman and Harness 
world, m. (3 yrs., $2.00) $1.00 
. in sing e corruga e The Horse, bl-monthly . 5.00 
Rider and Driver, monthly, horses, 
cases 47c each sports, pleasure 5.00 
DAIRYING 
. . . Dairy Farmers Digest, monthly $1.00 
5 lb. fricton top pails, 50/c Pirie 


$6.30 per hundred 


Better Fruit, monthly 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grower, monthly 1.00 


BEE MAGAZINES 


10 lb. friction top pails, 5O/c oe gh on hae = 
$9 80 h d d American Bee Journal 1.50 
™ per unare FARMING 
The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
Farmers’ Digest, monthly 2.00 


5% on orders for $50.00 or more 
10% on orders for $100,00 or more 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
6 


LIVESTOCK 


Coastal Cattlemen, monthly 
American Cattle Producer 
Florida Cattleman 

The Sheepman 

The Polled Hereford 
Pacific Stockman, monthly 
Arizona Stockman, monthly 


oo ma 0g ne os ms 
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PIGEONS 
jn American Pigeon Journal, squab 
—fancy 1.50 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 
POULTRY 
Cackie and Crow, The Poultry- 
paper 1.00 
eeeee Poultry Billboard, m., 1.00 
RABBITS 
Amer. Angora Rabbit, m., _ 1.00 
3 Amer. Small Stock Farmer, m.,___1.00 
The Rabbit Raiset, Mi. cn 1.00 
oose e S ‘se Small Stock (rabbits, cavies ex- 
clusively ) — _ 849 
American Rabbit Journal Se 
California Rabbits, monthly____- 1.00 
Rabbit News, (Calif.) monthly ___ 1.00 


You can’t go wrong with A-B-J la- “hoa we Oe 
bels. They sell honey and are priced OTHER SPECIALTIES 
right. 2 Send for complete catalog Modern Game Breeding, monthly, 


pheasants, wild waterfowl, etc._ 3.0 
Game Breeder and Sportsman, m. 2.50 
Canary World, monthly 1.50 
A in Be J ] Black Fox Magazine, fox, mink, m. 4 
. H ° I l Tailwagger, m. (Dogs) ____--_--- 2.50 

merican e ourna - amilton, l : All magazines are monthlies except 
where otherwise noted; prices are for one 
full year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
orders are handled promptly and ac- 


knowledge. Rush your subscriptions 

BIND BACK COPIES today. Remit in any manner convenient 
ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? to you. | 

We render old combs, cappings and slum- AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
gum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of this 
material. If you are rendering your own or > a 
having this work done elsewhere, give us a for twelve copies, a full year, 
chance to show you what we can do. We now available. 
specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are 


not operated under water. We often get from Price $1.25 Postpaid DEPT. BJ PLANT CITY, FLA. 
10 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 


° 




















Good serviceable cloth binders 





DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois American Bee Journal Saute, Gieiithe: ah Dhaai. Genee Gita 
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Try the New Pellett Clover 


See the article on page 459, this issue. 
Spreads by deep, rhizomous roots and 
rapidly covers ground. One of the 
finest honey plants yet found. 

Root divisions 25 for $2.00; 100, $5.00; 
250, $10.00; 500, $18.00, postpaid. 
Send for new circular describing 40 
desirable honey plants. 


MELVIN PELLETT 





ATLANTIC, IOWA 








3- Band Italian Queens 


and Bees 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1947 


d 2-lb. packages with queen $4.00 
4 3-lIb. packages with queen 5.00 
4 4-lb. packages with queen 6.00 
§ Queens 1.25 
, Place order now while the best is 
available. Quality and service guar- 
? anteed. Apiaries accredited and certi- 
4 fied by the Alabama State Department 
4 of Agriculture. 
,) 
| 


0. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries 
COFFEE SPRINGS, ALABAMA 
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NEISES 
HONEY CLARIFIERS AND 
FILTERS 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


THE NEISES CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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‘ 
Booked Up On Queen 
Orders Through October 
} THANKS FOR YOUR TRADE. 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
‘ 
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We are now booking orders 
for 1947 shipments, BEES AND 
QUEENS. Watch for our 1947 
prices. 

a 


B. A. Anderson & Co. 
Opp, Alabama 
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HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 








Booking Orders For 1947 


Subject to prices which will be published before the first of the year. 


Daniels’ Fine Packages & Queens 
* 








DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Miss. 














A-B-J Ads Are Result Getters 
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Bee Supply Prices 


Lumber has not only been scarce but it has increased 
in price to us way beyond the basis used to figure Bee- 
ware prices since our last price change. Not only lumber 
but many other factors entering our costs have increased 
beyond our control. 


An appeal to O. P.A. for price relief had been made 
but final action had not occurred before this agency passed 
out of the picture June 30th last. Some price increases on 
goods we sell had already been made by the manu- 
facturers, such as bee comb foundation, smokers, etc., 
which we necessarily passed on. 


Effective July 15th we made an increase in price of bee 
supplies of 10% applying on items not previously increased 
during 1946. This increase should have been made sooner 
and the present increase will have little effect upon 1946 
honey producing costs, since the season is nearly over. 


This has been a trying season as we never had nearly 
enough lumber at any time to supply our old customers 
and were forced to cut down many orders to spread what 
little we had. Some lumber is almost impossible to buy 
which accounts for our having been out of sections at 
times. No one can tell what 1947 will be like but it ap- 
pears that lumber will remain tight for many months. We 
will do the best we can to make the best supplies we know 
how with materials available and sell them at the lowest 
prices consistent with good business practice. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Branches: Sioux City, lowa; Albany, N. Y. and Lynchburg, Va. 
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More About That New Clover 


A clover that increases rapidly from deep underground rhizomatic roots 


So much interest has been mani- 
fested in the clover described in this 
magazine in Nevember, 1945 that a 
progress report seems necessary. It 
is one of about 100 new legumes 
which have been planted in the test 
garden maintained by the American 
Bee Journal on the writer’s farm at 
Atlantic, Iowa. These have been 
brought together through  corre- 
spondence with agronomists and plant 
collectors throughout the temperate 
world. 

The new clover is’ Trifolium 
ambiguum which comes from the Cau- 
casus in eastern Europe. Since it is 
new to this country and had no 
common name, officials of the Iowa 
Beekeepers Association wrote the 
secretary of agriculture at Washing- 
ton to suggest that it be named 
‘“‘Pellett Clover’ as a compliment to 
the effort being made in the test 
garden. The name “Kura Clover” 
has also been suggested. 

This new clover is a deep rooted 
perennial and four year old plants in 
our garden have a root system such 
as one rarely finds with any plant. 
A plant dug up at the time of the 
honey plant conference in 1945 had 
a mass of roots sufficient to nearly 
fill a bushel basket although a large 
portion of the extensive spread was 
left in the ground when cut off at 
three feet below the surface. Indi- 
cations were that the roots must pene- 
trate to ten feet or more in depth to 
judge from the size at the point where 
they were cut. 

The surprising thing about the 
plant is the way in which it branches 
and rebranches, constantly sending 
new leaves to the surface. If any 
branch is cut off and reset it grows 
vigorously and the new plant spreads 
n similar manner. Root divisions 
set jin April on our grounds have 
multiplied by twenty or more by 
September. It is easy to establish 
ew plantings by setting such divi- 
ions in rows three or four feet apart 
vith plants twelve to eighteen inches 
ipart in the row. In a little more 
‘than a year such rows are completely 
illed until one cannot tell where the 
‘riginal plants were set and there is 
i solid mass of clover over the area. 
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The plants are still in the experi- 
mental stage and there is little infor- 
mation available as to the require- 
ments of soil and climate to insure 


By Frank C. Pellett 


There has been a wide dis- 
tribution of plants by Melvin Pellett 
of Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, lowa for 
trial. Hundreds of questions are asked 


success, 





Root divisions, set in rows four feet apart in April and May, had spread nearly to fill the 


vacant space hv September 





A portion of the roots uncovered to show how they branch and form new plants. 
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for which, as yet, there are no an- 
We only know that it does 
exceedingly well on rich black soil 
of Pellett Gardens. A few reports 
have been received which indicate that 
it does poorly on sandy soils. Whether 
this may be true of all light soils re- 
mains to be determined. 


swers. 


No seed is available as all seed has 
been sent to the various experiment 
which have shown an inter- 
Others who wish to try the plant 
must be content with 
until such time as more 
harvested. The plant increases so 
rapidly by root division that one can 
start with a few plants and by re- 
planting each year soon have as large 
an area as he wishes. This method 
has the added advantage of insuring 
an even stand, assuming of course 
that it proves adaptable to the soil on 
which it is planted. 


stations 
est. 
root divisions 
seed is 


Our start with clover was from 
about a dozen seeds planted on April 
22, 1941. Four or five plants came 
up in the short row and by 1948 there 
were several hundred when the merit 
of the plant was recognized. In 1944 
several were set in the open 
field and by the following spring there 
was a wonderful little field of clover 
when it came into bloom. The bees 
worked the flowers vigorously and 
several pounds of seed were harvested. 

The flowering time is the entire 
month of June and the first half of 
July and there is every indication of 
a good yield of nectar for the bees. 
Instead of a deep corolla such as the 
red clover this one is very shallow so 
that all nectar can readily be secured 
by the bees. The similar 
to alsike in color and appearance al- 
though slightly larger with the head 
more elongated. In 1945 our plot 
set seed very heavily but in 1946 with 
favorable weather conditions 
little was secured. It is very apparent 
that the plant depends upon bees for 
pollination. In 1945 with the bees 
swarming over the plot many heads 
contained a seed for nearly every 
floret. When the bees deserted the 
field little seed was set. 


The field is a mass of flowers at 
blooming time and a very pretty sight. 
During much of the year only the 
basil leaves are present but in late 
May the flowering stems appear and 
they reach a height of about two to 
three feet with several flowers for 
each stem. Indications are that only 
one crop of hay could be cut per year 
although we have not yet cut a crop 
and removed it to whether a 


rows 


flower is 


less 


see 


second bloom would occur. 
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The habit of growth is such that one 
would expect the plant to remain 
indefinitely when once established. 
It is of special promise for waterways 
in erosion control, for roadsides and 
other places where a soil binding 
plant is essential. Until the experi- 
ment stations have had time to grow it 
along with other plants and to deter- 
mine its place in the crop rotation no 
recommendations can be made. On 
our grounds it looks promising for 
either meadow or pasture but it has 
not yet been put to test for such 
purposes. Of one thing we can be 
sure, it is a good source of bee 
pasture. If it is used generally in 
the soil conservation program the 
beekeeper will find a_ substantial 
addition to his nectar supply. 

It appears to be entirely winter 
hardy and not subject to injury from 
heaving which proves disastrous to 
the clovers in common use. The leaves 
are similar in appearance to red clover 
although some are very much larger. 

In localities where it succeeds it 
offers much promise of stabilizing the 
bee pasture, through planting the 
roadsides. Its habit is such that it 
will not be easily killed by cutting and 
apparently when the roads are worked 
and the soil disturbed it will grow 
again from the roots which are 
covered by machinery. 

It is highly desirable that this new 
clover be tried under a wide variety 
of conditions to determine its value 
in the North and in the South, to 
learn whether it will succeed on wet 
soils or dry soils, on acid soils or 
sweet soils and whether it will stand 
competition with and with 
In our test plots it has had 
the advantage of good soil with no 
plant competition. 

As stated in the former article, the 
advantages of this clover for the bee- 
keeper are: 1) its apparent  per- 
manence when once established. 2) its 
abundant flowers with nectar readily 
available to the bees. 3) its habit of 
spreading from the root which permits 
an increase in the number of plants 
even though it is not permitted to 
form seed. 4) the extensive root sys- 
tem which serves to prevent erosian 
and makes it attractive for use in soil 
conservation. 

The short life of sweet clover and 
alsike are the worst drawback to their 
use and add to the uncertainty of bee 
pasture from year to year. This clover 
has been found to branch at varying 
depths below the surface and since 
any portion separated from the main 
stem continues to grow little damage 
is caused by heaving. A long lived 


weeds 


grasses. 








clover is certainly very desirable for 
the beekeeper. As one soil con- 
servation official said, ‘‘Won’t it be 
fine if we can find a clover that is 
hard to kill?” 
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Washington Denies Appeal 

During the the bee supply 
manufacturing companies in_ the 
United States organized an association 
known as Bee Industries Association, 
with the purpose of protecting the 
interest of the industry in Washing- 
ton. This Association recently ap- 
pealed for an allocation of lumber to 
be used in the manufacture of bee 
hives during the coming year. The 
word has recently been received from 
Washington that this appeal has been 
denied. 

Bee supply manufacturers report 
unless some favorable news changes 
the picture within the next few 
months, the supply of bee hives for 
the coming season will be less than 
at any time since the beginning of the 
war. 

In the past few years the im- 
portance of pollination in the food 
program has been very helpful in 
getting attention for beekeepers in 
Washington. However, the present 
excitement over home building to ease 
the housing shortage completely over- 
shadows everything else in the Capital. 
The building industry has been very 
active in lobbying, so that the appeal 
of a small industry like ours receives 
scant attention. 

Much improvement in the housing 
situation doesn’t seem possible in the 
near future. Lumber production is 
definitely on the up-grade now but the 
supply is far short of requirements. 
About the only thing that can mean 
more hives in dealers’ hands is 
the beekeepers themselves becoming 
aroused and bringing pressure on 
representatives in Washington. 


war 
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Honey Ceiling Released 


As mentioned jn an attached slip 
in the October number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, all honey prices were 
decontrolled under date of September 
27, 1946. Since this date honey has 
sold at various prices. In our ac- 
companying slip with the Octobe 
number of the American Bee Journal, 
we suggested that leaders in the 
industry favored a price of approxi 
mately 20 cents in _carload lots; of 
$1.75 to $2.25 for 5-pound pails; an 
$3.00 to $3.25 for 10-pound pails. 

(Please turn to page 485) 
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Sulfa Officially Approved 


And Controlled 


THE need for official means for the 
control of American foulbrood, there- 
tofore lacking in Florida, led to the 
enactment of the Florida Bee Disease 
Law of 1919. Responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the 
law was vested in the State Plant 
Board. Dr. Wilmon Newell, an out- 
standing scientist and administrator, 
with an extensive knowledge of the 
apiary industry and its problems, 
was at that time Plant Commissioner. 
He was in close consultation with the 
framers of the Bee Disease Law, and 
strongly recommended that it contain 
a provision requiring the destruction 
of all bees, brood, and frames, and 
burning, or at least scorching of, the 
hive bodies, in affected colonies. How- 
ever in his wisdom, he saw that pro- 
vision was made for the substitution 
of any effective treatment in lieu of 
burning that might later be developed. 


The Board believes that its ad- 
ministration of the law has been 
effective, and has saved the apiary 
industry of the state, even though 
many diseased colonies were de- 
stroyed, from serious financial loss. 
This was accomplished in large 
measure through insistence that in- 
spectors examine every frame of 
brood in every hive in all com- 
mercial, and many non-commercial, 
apiaries in the state. Strict orders 
were issued, and complied with, that 
no quarantine be lifted, and no certifi- 
cate of freedom from disease be 
issued, without examination of this 
intensive nature. 


At the same time, the Board has 
been distressed because of the fact 
that the treatment, burning, of dis- 
eased colonies, while effective in 
checking the spread of the disease, 
frequently was responsible for great 
losses to the owner of the affected 
yards. It has kept itself informed as 
to the effectiveness and practicability 
of the several treatments, or “cures” 
that have swept over the nation from 
time to time. Careful study and con- 
sideration of the results and manner 
of application of such treatments con- 
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By Robert E. Foster. Florida Apiary Inspector 


vinced the Board that they were not 
fit substitutes for destruction of all 
diseased colonies. 


However, the recent results ob- 
tained by scientists and practical bee- 
keepers through the use of sulfa 
drugs, led the Board to believe that 
there might be some merit in this 
treatment. The Apiary Inspector was 
instructed to install a small experi- 
mental apiary on the grounds of 
the Florida Experiment Station, at 
Gainesville, for the purpose of de- 
veloping some first-hand information 
as to the effectiveness of sulfa, 
manner of application, and other 
essential facts. After careful con- 
sideration of the data developed by 
the Apiary Inspector which was in 
line with that published by Haseman, 
and others, the Board approved of 
the substitution, under certain con- 
ditions, of sulfathiazole feeding in lieu 
of burning. Board members, in ar- 
riving at this decision, were influenced 
by the following facts: 


1. There was considerable doubt 
as to whether the courts would sup- 
port the Board in its demands that 
infected colonies be destroyed by 
burning in the face of statements by 
competent authorities that sulfa- 
thiazole would effect control of the 
disease. 


2. These same authorities had ap- 
parently demonstrated that even 
severely affected colonies would be 
restored to their normal honey and 
wax production capacities through the 
feeding of a mixture of sulfathiazole, 
sugar, and water. 


3. It was a known fact that bee- 
keepers throughout the state and na- 
tion were surreptitiously hiding out 
infected colonies and treating them 
with sulfa combinations, and it was 
deemed best to approve of the use 
of the drug under official supervision 
and thereby restore the honest and 
frank relationship between beekeepers 
and inspectors. 


4. That while the use of sulfa was 


in the nature of a large scale experi- 
ment, the chances for success in 
Florida, where all commercial and 
many non-commercial apiaries are in- 
spected a number of times annually, 
are greater than would be the case 
in other states without funds to em- 
ploy sufficient personnel to keep the 
apiaries under constant supervision. 


Instructions of the State Plant 
Board to the Plant Commissioner 
relative to the conditions and safe- 
guards under which apiaries within 
the state of Florida known to be in- 
fected with American foulbrood may 
be treated with sulfathiazole. 


Subject to the conditions herein- 
after specified, colonies of bees found 
to be infected with American foul- 
brood may be treated with sulfa- 
thiazole in accordance with the pro- 
visons of Rule 41 H of the Board. 


1. Infected colonies shall be placed 
under quarantine and _ otherwise 
handled in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Rule 41 F of the Board. 


2. Bees in infected colonies shall 
have available before them at all 
times while this quarantine is in effect 
a solution made up of % gram of 
sulfathiazole. 1% lbs. (1 quart), of 
sugar, and sufficient water to make 
1 gallon of syrup. This solution shall 
be fed to the bees in manner and form 
generally accepted by the apiary pro- 
fession for the feeding of the bees 
and approved by the Board’s Apiary 
Inspector. 


3. Treatment of affected colonies 
shall be under the supervision of an 
inspector of the Board for such 
periods as the apiary may be under 
quarantine. 


4. All costs for materials used in 
the treatment shall be borne by the 
owner of the quarantined apiary or 
colonies. 


Compliance with the spirit, as well 
as the letter, of these requirements 
is expected in connection with the 
treatment of diseased colonies. 
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Staple on bottoms, staples slanting. 





Porch screen, wide open entrance. 





Ready to go. Note tissue paper to close holes. 
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How to 
Move Bees 


Ir the bees are to be moved a short 
distance such as across the yard or 
across a city lot, a relatively easy way 
is to move the colony a little each day 
and make the change so gradual that 
there is no serious confusion. If no 
other hives are close, the bees may 
be moved further each time than is 
possible where many hives are near 
together. 

The actual distance which may be 
safe can be best determined by 
noticing whether the bees of the colo- 
ny after the move tend to drift into 
the entrances of other nearby colo- 
nies. If they easily find their own 
entrance without being attracted to 
others in their confusion, the distance 
is a safe one and it will often vary 
from just a foot or more to several 
feet at a time, depending on con- 
ditions in the apiary itself. 


Moving Bees a Distance 


When bees are to be moved en- 
tirely out of the yard itself, the flight 
range of the bee will govern the 
proper method to use. Usually, if 
bees are to be moved two or more 
miles away from where they are lo- 
cated, there is little chance that they 
will return in flight, but after having 
oriented themselves in their new 
place, they will easily mark their re- 
turn to the new location. However, 
if bees are to be moved a half mile 
or more away, or anywhere within 
their effective flight range, the oper- 
ation is more difficult because of the 
bees’ tendency to return to the old 
location. The best way to move bees 
within their flight range and yet out 
of the yard is to move them to their 
new location late in the day after 
all the field bees are in the hive. The 
bees may be prepared as for moving 
longer distances, if necessary in hot 
weather. After the bees are un- 
loaded and relocated in their new 
place, put slanting boards up from the 
ground to the hive jin front of the en- 
trance so that the bees will be com 
pelled to notice the changes as far as 
possible in their flight. Even so, a 
certain number will return to the old 
place. Put sufficient hives with combs 
in the old location to catch any return- 
ing bees which may be united. witl 
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weak colonies in the yard in their new 
place after a few days by putting the 
accumulated bees on combs over 
single thicknesses of newspapers on 
colonies to which they are to be 
united. A single hole in the news- 
paper will allow the bees gradu- 
ally to gnaw the paper away. Little 
return flight will be noticed after 
this has been done. 


In moving beyond flight range, the 
bees often have to be prepared for 
the move. The bottom board must be 
securely fastened to the hive body, 
usually with ordinary wide hive 
staples. Slanting these staples in 
Opposite directions prevents slipping. 
Two staples on each side are suffi- 
cient. 


Frames during moving must be se- 
cure. If self spacing frames are 
used, they can be crowded tightly to 
one side and a wad of paper forced 
down between the outside frame and 
the wall of the hive, or a small nail 
put in the ends of the top bar of the 
last frame to hold all the frames 
tightly in place and prevent their 
swinging sidewise. If loose hanging 
frames are used, the top bars may 
be nailed in place at the ends in the 
same fashion, making sure that each 
frame is firmly held in place but not 
driving the nails entirely down, so 
they can *« readily removed later. A 
quicker method is to nail a quarter 
inch thin strip of wood across the top 
bar at either end, fastening alternate 
top bars with nails as in the diagram. 
Properly fastened, the hives will stand 
considerable rough treatment without 
injury. New tender combs will not 
stand as much hard usage as the older 
brood combs. 

To provide sufficient clustering 
space above the combs and at the en- 
trance, a moving screen should be 
used. The top screen should be at 
least two inches deep, the porch screen 
at least an inch deep. 


The porch screens are fastened up 
against the front of the hive with 
small strips of wood nailed on the tin 
side strips and nailed in the hive 
temporarily during the moving. The 
top screens are either held at the 
corners with slanting nails or at the 
sides with staples until the move is 
over. Bees so prepared can be taken 
long distances usually with little loss 
even in hot weather. It is best to 
move at night for both the comfort 
of the bees and the peace of mind of 
the driver. 

On unloading the bees in their new 
place, see that the load is parked 
under a_ tree where the _ bees 
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Truck load and trailer load, well secured and well ventilated. (Rocke Bros., Illinois.) 





Car load, plenty of ventilation and well secured, with aisles for inspection. 





In colder weather, move with no preparation. 








are shaded during unloading, and 
allow the bees to remain in their new 
spot until the load is all off before 
attempting to remove the screen. 
That allows the first bees off to settle 
down somewhat before the screens 
are removed. In removing the screens 
in hot weather, it is often useful to 
sprinkle the bees with a spray of 
water before the screens are loosened 
to prevent heavy flights and subse- 
quent drifting. If it is possible to 
arrive in the new location so that bees 
may be unfastened just before dusk, 
it is an ideal situation. 

In loading bees on a truck, make 
sure that the bees are loaded if pos- 
sible so that the combs are parallel 


with the truck bed, as this reduces 
the disturbance of the _ individual 
combs to a minimum during the trip. 

Also in preparing the hive, you 
should make sure that any small 
cracks or crevices are stuffed with 
tissue paper, cotton, rags or some 
similar material so that the bees will 
not work their way out of these 
places while they are on the way. 

In cool weather in the fall or early 
spring, it is often possible to move 
bees in the early morning or late 
afternoon when the bees are not flying 
without any precaution at all for 
moves of a few miles, or when the 
bees are to reach their new location 


and be unloaded before the next day. 
Since the weather is cool, the bees will 
not attempt to come out of the hive 
to any extent during the move, and 
usually they may be left on the truck 
until the following morning and un- 
loaded while the weather is still cool. 
No attempt is made to close en- 
trances or prepare the bees in any 
way. It is quite satisfactory when 
the weather conditions are suitable. 
Some beekeepers move with entrances 
open and without preparation in any 
kind of weather in this same manner, 
but it would usually be found much 
more convenient, safe and satis- 
factory to take suitable precautions 
in accordance with the weather. 





The Proper 


Stricker hit a hot iron last month 
when he says, in effect, that John 
Paperhanger, with back fence colo- 
nies, may sock a little sulfa in some 
bad AFB, to the detriment of his 
neighbors, and then go paper another 
mansion. This would make it tough 
on the inspector. Some think Stricker 
wrong, some think him right. All 
think that Stricker should put himself 
through a course of sprouts with sulfa 
in his own yards before he settles 
down to an opinion about whether it 


works or does not work. We agree, 
Milton; we recommend just that. 
Then see how much your opinion 
changes. 


When he raises the suggestion that 
the commercial man, whose manage- 
ment now keeps disease low, may do 
better to stick to his present methods, 
he really does say something. Many 
will do just that. Also it is true that 
the effect of sulfa on European foul- 
brood is nil so far. In places where 
EFB is prevalent and severe little 
dependence can be placed on sulfa 
for its control. 

Florida steps out in the right di- 
rection when she permits the use 
of sulfa not only for the control of 
American foulbrood, but also for its 
treatment under the supervision of 
the inspector. Whether treatment 
will finally result in a disease germ 
that will in turn live happily on sulfa 
and so kill the goose with the golden 
egg remains to be seen. That is a 
danger. 
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Use of Sulfa 


As we see it there is one best way 
to use sulfa and in our operations 
it is the way we now use altogether, 
with certain permitted exceptions. 
Whenever colonies are fed, sulfa is 
added to the syrup at the rate of a 
half teaspoon of soluble sodium 
sulfathiazole to a ten pound pail of 
feed regardless of the strength of the 
feed. So spring packages get it and 
wintered colonies get it, if they are 
fed. We also use high producing, 
resistant stock as a further wall 
against disease. If we find disease 
the combs are melted and the bees 
usually gassed. 

Some beekeepers will prefer to use 
common stock which may or may not 
be quite susceptible to American foul- 
brood. If so, a preventive feeding of 
sulfa can be made in spring, before 
the honeyflow, using syrup of any 
strength, each ten pound pail with 
half a teaspoonful of soluble sulfa. 
Sulphathiazole tablets may also be 
used, veterinary, half gram (7.72 
grain), one tablet to the pail, crushed 
finely. Three feedings at intervals 
will do. Maybe less would do. No 
one knows. We use three. 

Now for exceptions. A good colo- 
ny with disease may be saved easily 
without losing the bees. Drive the 
bees off of their bad combs and down 
into a good set of drawn combs, with 
a carbolic board. Give the colony a 
resistant queen if you can, and at 
least one feeding of sulfa. If you 
keep common stock use three feedings 


By G. H. Cale 


of sulfa. There will be no disease. 
Melt up the combs that had the dis- 
ease and clean the equipment for use 
again. 

With sulfa it is no longer necessary 
to melt super combs in which no brood 
has been reared. Let the bees clean 
them out and continue to use them. 
However, do not relax your vigilance 
with the colonies. Watch for disease 
every time you open a hive and pro- 
ceed as you decide with it. From the 
long view, with the possibility of a 
build-up of disease against sulfa, it is 
the best policy to melt the combs from 
all diseased colonies, even if the bees 
themselves are in sufficient numbers 
to be saved. 
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Irish Crop Failure 


“Farmers’ Gazette” published in 
Dublin reports the Irish honey crop 
for 1946 as a complete failure. Early 
crops were extremely short and the 
weather has turned very cold and 
rainy, decreasing the possibilities of 
the usual heather flow. 





Enormous Pack of 


Fruits and Juices 


According to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the 1946 processing of decid- 
uous and citrus fruits and juices is 
far above 1945 and pre-war levels. 
This indicates a lively competition for 
honey for table use. 
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A. J. Cook--1842-1916 


A. J. Cook taugh the first course 
in beekeeping in any college in the 
United States. 

He began keeping bees at Michigan 
State College, first of our state agri- 
cultural colleges, in 1868, and offered 
a course in beekeeping that same year. 

The school had an outstanding staff 
of teachers who exercised a dominant 
influence over the agricultural edu- 
cation of the whole country as other 
such colleges came into being, first 
in one state, then another. 

And not the least outstanding of 
Michigan’s teachers was Cook. His 
first course in beekeeping was no 
makeshift. It was scientific and 
thorough and _ practical. And _ he 
made beekeepers of his students. He 
taught beekeeping until he left Mich- 
igan. 

Cook was born to his profession, 
having “that divine gift of enthusiasm 
for his work which is the first requi- 
site of a teacher,” according to one 
of his students. 

“His interest in his students has 
been always a living, active interest, 
that went right out and fought for 
them,” said the Pomona college paper, 
where he later taught, ‘“‘an interest 
that not only helped them to find their 
life work and get into it... but 
ever afterwards supported and en- 
couraged them to great efforts.” 


2 6 6 2 


Albert John Cook was born on the 
farm near Owasso, Michigan. He at- 
tended the country schools, then he 
went to Michigan State College and 
graduated with the second class ever 
to leave that school. 

At college he continued the habits 
he had learned on the farm. He 


would rise at four o’clock in the 
morning and worked long hours with 
great vigor. He did not his farm 
habits in fifty years of college life. 

But his constitution was not entire 
ly immune to the effects of overwork, 
for after graduation he went to Cali 
fornia to seek a cure for lung trouble. 
There he taught for three years. 
Then, recovered, he took two years 
of graduate work at Harvard. 

At twenty-five he returned to Mich- 
igan to teach first mathematics, then 
zoology and entomology. 

When he included beekeeping in his 
classwork he at once became one of 
the best known beekeepers of the 
country. He attended the conventions 
and wrote for the bee magazines. 

When the state experiment station 
was established at the college in 1888, 
Cook was the entomologist in charge 
and carried on the first experimental 
work with bees at the college. 

He was one of the first to ask for 
measure for foulbrood control. He 
was the first to use kerosene emulsion 
for direct control and to recommend 
the use of arsenates in the control of 
the codling moth. But his careful 
eyes also soon noted the danger to 
bees when fruit trees were sprayed 
while in bloom. 

Probably his most important work 
for beekeepers was in proving the 
vital link between bees and fruit 
yields, a link that has become of 
tremendous interest in late years. He 
covered some trees with mosquito 
netting while they were in bloom. 
Others he left bare to the visits of 
bees and other insects. The difference 
in yield was startling. 

The results seemed hardly credible 
at the time. But he carried on the 


Kent Pellett 


experiment on so large a scale as to 
leave no doubt of the value of bees 
in fruit production. 

Cook was in demand at farmers’ 
institutes. He helped to form the 
Michigan State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, and usually acted as its pre- 
siding officer. He was president of 
the National Beekeepers’ Association 
for several years. 

Cook was instrumental in securing 
a postal ruling which allowed queen 
bees to go through the mail. This 
was a vital factor in the development 
of commercial queen rearing. He 
contacted the right authorities in 
Washington. And he made two prac- 
tical suggestions which eliminated 
much of the difficulty beekeepers had 
been having in mailing queens. The 
first was that cages should be covered 
with a double thickness of wire gauze. 
The other was that sugar, not honey, 
should be used in feeding. 

In 1876 he published his book, 
“Manual of the Apiary.” It was 
composed of his classroom lectures. 
Popular for many years, it went 
through nineteen editions. 

In 1893 Cook yielded to the golden 
magnet of the West to become 
professor of biology at Pomona 
College in California. He lobbied 
for horticultural legislation in that 
great fruit state, which was placed on 
the statute books under Governor 
Hiram Johnson. 

Johnson made him state horticultur- 
al commissioner. He had $100,000 
at the command of his office, a lot of 
money for a state official to have in 
those days. 


lowa. 





Scientific Beekeeping 


This is the title of a new booklet by 
E. L. Sechrist and D. F. McFarland, 
priced at $1.00 and printed by the 
Earthmaster Publications, Roscoe, 
California. 

The book is for those familiar with 
beekeeping and yet not satisfied with 
the results which are achieved. It 
‘ombines use of thermodynamics with 
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the clear brood nest method of supply- 
ing a constant optimum temperature, 
together with the clear brood nest as 
described by Sechrist in his’ book 
“Honey Getting.” 

It also embraces much fundamental 
beekeeping on the behavior of the 
cluster and the habits of bees as well 
as the application of temperature con- 
trol by the use of heater units under 
the colony. Copies may be obtained 
from this office by those interested. 


“Reese Breaks Out” 


We are in receipt of an advance 
copy of the Farm Quarterly fall issue 
which will be on sale some time this 
month. It carries an article on ‘“‘Honey 
in the Comb,” by Charles Reese, Ohio. 
This is colored. Mighty good work, 
Charles. Anybody interested can se- 
cure a copy of the Farm Quarterly on 
the news-stand at this time. 
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eckeepers Are 5o Scotch 


“But when it comes to wintering 
bees — beekeepers damn 
Scotch—”. I mentally bolted from 
my chair. The words were G. H. Cale’s 
and he was saying them to a gathering 
of beekeepers snowy day of 
January in 1945. It was a statement 
that held everyone’s attention, but 
somehow I felt that G. H. was speak- 


are so 


one 


ing directly to me, saying, ‘“Bee- 
keepers—and you, Stricker, are so 


damn Scotch!” 

Cale went on to prove his point 
showing that beekeepers are always 
interested in 
coddling 


wintering all colonies, 
pampering the weak 
sisters and being disappointed with 
their high percentage of winter loss. 
“Take your winter loss in the fall!” 
exclaimed Cale. 
that 


and 


“Don’t try to winter 


colonies will never make the 
grade!” 


Sound advice and yet it is puzzling 


that beekeepers do nail the mouse 
guard upon the colony in the fall 
when they know that the colony 


will only be alive in the spring if the 
higher powers intercede. Yet it often 
happens. Perhaps it is the unnatural 
vanity of the beekeeper who always 
wants more colonies—-always increase 
never decrease. When at the winter 
bee meeting a brother “bee-er” asks, 





Applying Fuller candy in inner cover. (The 
man? Paul Holcomb, N. J. Inspector). 
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colonies ‘ 


“How many have you?’ 
everyone wants the figure as high as 
possible never thinking that five colo- 
nies in peak condition are as good as 
five hundred poor colonies. 

But, I was just as guilty, and Cale’s 
words came like a scourge to my con- 
science for just two months before I 
had nailed down the covers on colo- 
nies that didn’t have enough honey to 
winter, salving my conscience with: 
‘“‘Well, things are tough all over” 

To make additional excuses the fall 
flowers were in the condition 
possible. In late August of 1944 
there was ample moisture in the soil, 
clear weather was predicted, aster, 
goldenrod were blooming profusely, 
colonies were building up with a 
potential gathering force that would 
be able to harvest the biggest crop on 
record. A truly wonderful state of 
affairs, this was after the failure of 
the summer honeyflows that year. 

But, in the words of E. G. Carr: 
“Nature didn’t cooperate!” Early in 
September we had a killing frost, 
nipping the goldenrod in its early 
finery and setting back the aster so 
that it didn’t yield but about 1/100 
of what the beekeepers expected and 
possibly 1/5 of its usual dependable 


best 


You can see that the bees do like it. 
stimulation supports brood rearing. 





The 


By Milton H. Stricker 


yield. 
boiling with bees and beekeepers were 
boiling about the lack of honey. I, 
and many others, ‘‘robbed Peter to pay 
Paul,’ by taking an extra frame from 
one colony and giving to others. Many 
that their inability 
to gather were united by placing a 
and heavier 
colony on top. Some other colonies 
with old queens and undesirable traits 
were “gassed off” to supply honey to 
others who needed extra feed. Feed- 
ing sugar was altogether out of the 
question no matter how many coupons 
you had New Jersey 
didn’t have enough to fill the needs 
of housewives. Asking a grocer then 


In consequence colonies were 


colonies showed 


stronger consequently 


since stores 


for sugar received the same answer 
as asking him for honey now 
(October, 1946): “What is. that 


stuff?” 

Altogether twenty per cent of my 
apiary total was destroyed or united, 
and I closed down the lids saying, 
“Well, that’s a good job done!” Deep 
in my heart I knew it wasn’t and that 
January day when Cale said, “Bee- 
keepers are so Scotch!’ I knew | 
hadn’t done right. More of these 
colonies should have united. 
Why had I tried to winter colonies on 
than sixty pounds of honey, 
especially since I knew that you can 
do more with hundred colonies 
brought successfully through the 
winter and critical spring period than 
with double the amount if they are 
weak, with spent bees, and drone lay- 
ing queens. 


been 
less 


one 


The day following our annual bee 
meeting found tramping’ the 
streets, trying to obtain sugar. Whole- 


me 


salers got tired of seeing me every day 

and hearing my plight. Finally one i: 

desperation grabbed my coupons and 

said, ‘Pull your truck up to the load 
» 


ing platform! 


Home, I began the arduous job of 


making “Fuller”? candy. I can re 
member the recipe yet: 12 pound 
granulated sugar, 1% pounds Ka 


(one pint), 2% pints of water and %4 
teaspoon cream of tartar. Place suga) 
Karo, and 


water in vessel of ampl 
size and boil until temperatu! 
reaches 230 degrees F. Then, ad 


cream of tartar and continue boilin; 
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Feeding with dry sugar on top of inner 
cover. 


until 238 F. is reached. Avoid boiling 
fast and do not stir while cooking. 
When 238 F. is reached, remove from 
heat and let cool without stirring until 
temperature drops to about 130 de- 
grees F. Then, stir vigorously until 
mass becomes slightly cloudy; pour 
into inner covers that have escape 
holes covered with wax paper. 

I still remember the cooking of this 
mess and the way each operation 
could be timed and cooked without the 
use of a candy thermometer. (Notice 
to beginners—by all means, obtain a 
candy thermometer). I also re- 
member exhausting the  neighbor- 
hood’s supply of Karo and finding that 
Fuller candy can be made _ just 
as satisfactorily without Karo and 
though the finished product is a trifle 
more hard, it is just as acceptable to 
the bees. As the cream of tartar in- 
verts this mixture, the product is 
easily assimilated by the bees and isa 
great stimulant to brood rearing. 

During the cold snowy days of 
February I was making the rounds, 
opening colonies and if their honey 
supply was not ample, I would invert 
one of the candied escape boards over 
the frames and return the cover. 
Colonies having plenty of honey that 
happened to get Fuller candy seemed 
to work at the candy leisurely and 
vent on with their normal wintering, 
but colonies that were in need took 
the candy with gusto and began brood 
earing much earlier than their sisters 
vith the ample supply of honey. This 

ecessitated constant checking and 
he addition of more Fuller candy 
‘very ten days, but it was worth it. 
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The bees work it readily and do their own 
liquefying. 


Colonies were populous and able to 
take advantage of the early spring 
flow. After that in sections where I 
found a dearth I fed dry sugar, 
sprinkling from three to five pounds 
upon the escape boards letting the 
bees do the liquefying and inverting 
(sort of getting even for the long 
hours of making the Fuller candy). 


Winter loss and spring mortality, 
(always the worse,) were practically 
nil that winter and in some cases this 
application of Fuller candy even suc- 
cessfully wintered queenless colonies, 
(since it was too cold in February 
to check for queen rightness, some of 
these ‘‘duds’’ were fed and brought 
through the winter). 


Even though the results were good 
it was too much work and as I waded 
through the snow and carried sticky 
inner covers through snow banks, I 
envied the beekeeper who was sitting 
home in front of the fireplace catching 
up on his back-number bee journals. 

But that winter experience plus the 
Cale words taught me a lesson, a 
lesson I haven’t forgotten, and so this 
year I have a rigid set of rules that 


has reduced my total colonies 25 per 
cent but it has placed my wintering 
upon a safer plane and given me a 


sense of colonies well provided for. 


September Ist is the beginning of 
winter as far as our outfit is con- 
cerned. Colonies are examined and 
while inspecting for disease a wary 
eye is watching the brood pattern and 
the general colony condition. Colo- 
nies with less than five frames of 
brood are united with a stronger one. 


If the queen is not found, the “dud” 
is placed below a good colony, letting 
the good queen and her colony on top 
take care of the undesirable queen 
below. No paper is used, just a 
thorough smoking of both sections, 
and uniting upon the stand of the 
better colony. The only exception to 
this five frames of brood standard is 
when the colony is jammed _ with 
honey and the queen’s normal ac- 
tivity has been curtailed. Here we 
place a body of empty combs below 
the brood and allow the queen to be 
crowded downward where she has a 
chance to lay if she is a satisfactory 
queen. 

In uniting we have given up the 
idea of uniting two weak colonies to 
make a strong colony. It seems just 
as reliable as two wrongs making a 
right. After you get done you still 
have only a weak colony that is bound 
to die in the winter or be superseded 
in the spring. The former is better 
than the latter because if supersedure 
does take place, you are propagating 
poor stock, something that I am too 
much inclined to preach about, and 
against. 

Some years ago we tried uniting 
as high as six and seven weak colo- 
nies upon one stand. The system was 
good. We placed a queen and her 
brood in one side of the hive, a solid 
frame of honey 


and then another 
queen and her brood in each body, in 
the next story we did the same until 
we had six or seven queens and their 
bees upon one stand. The results 
looked good since all colonies went 
into winter strong and were able to 
gather sufficient fall honey, but they 
died out during the winter or were 
“dwindlers” in the spring, being indi- 
vidual weak sisters rather than several 
weak colonies. 

When recommending this uniting 
with this system of placing the better 
queen in the upper hive body and the 
one to be killed in the lower, I am 
sometimes confronted with a gentle- 
man who claims that he had the 
queens marked and the lower one was 
accepted in preference to the other. 
To this gentleman I always say, and 
I do not hedge, that I sincerely believe 
that the bees knew better than he 
which was the best—perhaps the one 
hat we think the best may be faulty 
to the bees, so let them decide. 


After our September inspection we 
try to anticipate the honey flow, never 
oversupering because we are more 
interested in having the bees live 
through the winter than extracting 
fall honey. We_ practice bottom 

(Please turn to page 484) 
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Moisture Control 


in 


Wrapped Hives 





egan experimenting wi rrappec 
I began experimenting with wrapped 


hives in 1903. Finding moisture a 
problem, I was encouraged when | 
learned that moisture gives most 


trouble at the coldest part of hive. 
I then began wrapping, very heavy at 
top, medium at sides, light at bottom. 


The bees live near the top. Excess 
moisture goes to the bottom. I have 
tried top and bottom’ entrances 


separately and combined. I use bottom 
entrance only, using reducer made of 
lath or similar material with slot cut 
to permit free passage of bees, and 
not high enough to permit mice to 
enter. Mice can cause a lot of trouble 
in cold weather. Slots can be cut in 
center or low side. If center slot is 
used, cut small notch at end of re- 
ducer for moisture escape. 

I like heavy blue plasterboard paper 
best for wrapping. In cold weather 
it does not break as easy as felt or 
tar paper and it can be reused a few 
times if tied with twine. Small holes 
‘an easily be patched with roofing 
cement, It not appear to be 
waterproof, but jt does a fine job. In 
the past years I have not been 
able to purchase this paper, so I did 
next best, using light felt for cover. 


For insulation I like oak leaves 
best, although other material can be 
used. J begin with paper at bottom. 
(No leaves). About 2 to 3 inches of 


does 


two 
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leaves at sides and 5 or 6 inches at 
top. 

I use small wood strip (with screw) 
just above hive entrance to 
leaves from going through. 


prevent 


I cut all paper same size regardless 
of hive variations, so that it can be 
interchanged. For 10 frame hive I 
cut top strip 42 inches, bottom 42 
inches, sides 8% feet, using 36 inch 
paper. 

Each hive is wrapped separately, as 
individual hives are easier to wrap. 
I use binder twine for ties although 
other twine can be used. 

This method of wrapping is not a 
100 per cent moisture control, but is 
the best I have found. 

Some seasons I have no trouble at 
all, and sometimes I find a few bad 
combs in the spring, 5 or 6 in 45 or 
50 colonies. 

Condition of colonies to be wrapped 
is of much importance. Colonies with 
a reasonable number of young bees 
in the fall are 
winter after winter 
a single colony. 

Bees properly wrapped 

little the 57 degree 
temperature can easily be maintained. 


best. I go through 


without losing 


consume 
very stores as 

These wrapped colonies start brood 
rearing earlier than unprotected ones, 
as it is easy to maintain the 94 degree 
brood-rearing temperature. Brood 


By John Norton 


rearing is a 
stores. 


very heavy drain on 
Hives can be lifted from time 
in the spring to detect those 
in need of stores. 

The winter 
moved; a 


to time 


can be re- 
feeder 


reducer 
boardman can be 
placed at one side. Leave smal] en- 
trance at opposite side. A piece of 
wet cloth placed around jar at feeder 
will help prevent robbing. Don’t un- 
wrap too early. 


Iowa. 


Honey Granulation 


According to W. A. Stephen honey 
sunlight coarse 
grained granulation. Honey we stored 
for home use this year was placed in a 
cupboard in the wall next to the fire- 
place in the kitchen. Jars were against 
the wall nearest the fire, out of direct 
light even when the cupboard doors 
are open. 


exposed to favors 


In the last three jars used, which 
those nearest the wall and so 
nearest the fire, I noticed that the 
honey, a mixture of heather and 
flower, was granulated with a very 
fine texture, somewhat like fudge, had 
partially liquefied at the side nearest 
the heat. This reliquefying affected 
about half the jar so in one half there 
is fine texture granulation and in the 
other partially liquefied very 
coarse granules. This was true with 
all three jars. 

So it appears that not only does ex- 
posure to sunlight favor coarse granu- 
lation of honey but exposure to any 
source of heat has a like effect. On 
previous occasions after having re- 
liquefied honey in jars of a simila 
mixture when granulation set in again 
the coarse granules were present. This 
peculiarity may be due to the way in 
which heather honey when crushed out 
of the combs holds quantities of smal 
air bubbles, more so than any othe) 
honey that I know of. We do not 
know the reason for it. There is stil 
a lot to learn. 

—F. W. Reeks, England. 
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The Case of the Little 


Beekeeper 


THE little beekeeper is evidently a 
fool. He is blamed for all the ills 
from which our industry suffers, and 
he is rapidly losing the last shreds of 
control over his own beeyard. That 
he submits to this imposition is proof 
that our first sentence is ALMOST 
TRUE. 

It might be well to examine the 
record and see if we can find 
bureaucratic mistakes to balance the 
charges made against the small oper- 
ators. The most oft repeated charge 
is that the small man spreads disease. 
If we think a minute we should realize 
that the little fellow stays home while 
the BIG commercial operator roams 
from state to state carrying danger 
wherever he goes. 

What about restrictive provisions? 
Well, they work--only--with HONEST 
operators. We cite an instance which 
took place not many years ago when 
an Ohio beekeeper moved infected 
bees under cover of a ‘“‘certificate’’ 
issued to cover A DIFFERENT 
YARD. This is no reflection on the 
Inspector but the control does not ap- 
pear to have been carried far enough 
to protect clean territory. This is not 
an isolated case as we have collected 
a number of well authenticated 
happenings of the same kind. 

The demand that the small operator 
submit to complete supervision is so 
persistent that it grows disgusting— 
especially when we see one self- 
appointed expert criticize the pos- 
sible advanced methods of other in- 
vestigators who might be _ better 
qualified to give advice. 

We will back Childers, Haseman 
and Cale against Stricker and will 
“toss an orchid’? to Bob Foster for 
being the first to discard the old burn- 
ing regulation in favor of “sulfa 
control” which will be more accept- 
able and CANNOT BE _ LESS 
EFFECTIVE. 

A whole generation of burning has 
had very little effect on the percentage 
of disease prevailing in most locali- 
ties. 

No state has ever inspected all of 
its bees in any one year, and most 
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states have never covered their entire 
territory over the whole time during 
which inspection has been in force. As 
the data on disease are predicated on 
these incomplete surveys we must 
conclude that the reports do not carry 
a true picture of the real situation. 

But the real question boils down 
to the right which the little man has 
to carry on experimental work in his 
own yard and on his own bees. 
Haseman and Cale both seem to agree 
that a colony with an advanced case 
of AFB IS NOT WORTH SAVING. 

I found this out by myself and I 
make no claim to special wisdom. I 
also found that treating heavily in- 
fected combs was unprofitable as it 
took the colony longer to get into 
productive shape—and all that we 
might gain was the saving of the old 
comb. I also found that this old comb, 
when placed in my solar wax ex- 
tractor, often produced enough wax 
to pay for a new sheet of foundation 
which usually made a better comb 
than the one which we discarded. 

Sulfa failures will probably be as 
easy to locate as were burning wastes. 
One point in favor of sulfa is that 
many treated colonies were able to 
produce a profitable crop after treat- 
ment—but a burned hive is ALWAYS 
A TOTAL LOSS. Just why inspection 
officials reject an advanced practice 
in favor of the old methods would be 
a $64.00 question. Why continue to 
speak of “eradication” when our 
ablest medical practitioners have 
never accomplished more than a satis- 
factory control? 

It is only reasonable to expect 
progress from trained investigation 
and methods which substitute salvage 
for destruction as a step in the right 
direction, especially when the de- 
structive measures have failed to ac- 
complish the expected cure. Some 
sulfa failures are inevitable, but if we 
save only 50 per cent of the colonies 
formerly burned we will be gainers to 
that extent. 

In conclusion we would have you 
consider that many tons of honey are 


also saved. Dangerous? I do not 
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think so if the honey comes from 
supers, especially when we use ex- 
cluders. At the Southern Conference 
Meeting held in St. Petersburg some 
years .ago, Jas. I. Hambleton stated 
that his experiments had shown that 
“commercial honey was safe.” I 
fought him vigorously but on = ar- 
riving home I made about 30 2-frame 
nues, to each of which I gave several 
frames of honey from supers taken 
from an infected hive so far gone that 
it was slated for destruction. When 
NONE of these nucs developed disease 
I decided that Jim was right and I 
have no cause to change my opinion 
over the ensuing years. 

Sulfa may not be the final answer 
to our problem—lI have had successful 
results through the use of other 
agents—but until we discover some- 
thing better, let us give Mr. Childers 
and Dr. Hasemann full credit—and 
thanks—for having lifted an _ un- 
popular and 


unsuccessful control 


measure from our shoulders. 
Louisiana. 


or -_ 


Recovery From Robbing 


In the fall of 1944 I prepared for 
winter, two colonies for a friend. On 
April 12 I was at his place and upon 
inquiring about the bees was told 
there had been much flying the two 
preceding days. A glance at the en- 
trance of one colony showed it had 
been robbed out, presumably by the 
other. Opening the hive, I found the 
honey gone and only the queen and a 
handful of bees left. So I placed the 
brood chamber containing the queen 
and the few bees above the other colo- 
ny with two shallow supers, excluders 
above and below them, between them. 
There was only one entrance, at the 
bottom. On June 8th the hive was 
full of bees with full brood chambers 
top and bottom. I set the top colony 
on its former stand and my friend 
still has two colonies. 

Ivan Whiting, Illinois. 
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Varmints 


By George H. Rea 


SKUNKS and opossums rank among 
the most destructive enemies of bees. 
Skunks alone destroy thousands of 
dollars’ worth of bees, annually, while 
in some sections of the country 
opossums are not far behind in their 
depredation in some 
states the skunk is listed among the 
fur-bearing animals and is protected 
by law excepting in a_ restricted 
trapping season. Protection, during 
most of the year, has encouraged their 
until they have become a 
serious menace to beekeeping. 

Beekeepers can hardly be blamed 
taking matters of control into 
their own hands in an effort to save 
the The skunk is_ probably 
the world’s champion producer and 
distributor of pungent and potent 
perfume but its reputation in that 
respect is hardly to its credit. It is 
a destructive predator and takes for 
food almost any small animal or bird 
life found as well as some kinds of 
vegetables. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that skunks, destroy eggs and 
young of ground nesting song birds 
as well as important game birds such 
quail and pheasant. It 
hesitate to hen eggs 
and to. eat chickens. 
Skunk damage in fields 
is often heavy and it has been known 
to eat cantaloupes. When these vices 
are compared to the good that the 
skunk does in consuming white grubs, 
cutworms, crickets and grasshoppers 
and the value of its pelts, the balance 
is surely against it. 

While eating bees and distributing 
the bad 
enough, depredation of skunks in the 
apiary in the winter, when bees should 
not be disturbed, is much more de- 
structive. Small apiaries are some- 
entirely destroyed by skunks 
during the winter. By scratching on 
the hives or tunneling under 
them the bees disturbed 
that they consume food heavily and 
succumb to dysentery. 


apiaries. In 


increase 


for 


bees. 


as grouse, 
does not steal 
unprotected 


sweet corn 


the colonies in summer is 


times 


even 


are so 


It is the opinion of some that the 
skunk is an example of pro- 
tection of wild life to a point where 
more harm than good results. Bee- 
keepers might do well to ask the re- 
moval of all restriction against de- 
stroying this animal within certain 
limits near apiaries. Here, a word 
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of caution to the wise is in order. A 


the Game Com- 
mission Office called on the writer to 
learn what he could about beekeepers 
putting out poison for skunks. Such 
reports could not be truthfully denied 
but so many facts given him 
about the destructive of the 
skunk that no more was heard from 
that office. It is well, however, for 
beekeepers to remember that using 
poison bait is a offense and 
may lead to plenty of trouble if a 
neighbor’s dog or cat should find the 
poison. The orderly way is to arrange 
with the local game warden to dispose 
of the skunks. Game wardens are 
usually cooperative and it is part of 
their work to help prevent the de- 
struction of animal life and crops by 
wild animals. 


representative of 


were 
habits 


serious 


Another and more ex- 
pensive way, especially practical for 
small apiaries, is to fence the skunks 
out. This may be 
common poultry 


done by using 
netting about two 
Heavier hog fencing may 
be used if the mesh is small enough 
to exclude the skunks. It is necessary 
to set the fence into the ground three 
or four inches. If a skunk can put 
its front foot under the fence it will 
readily dig away enough soil so that 
it can enter the apiary. But if a 
margin of the under the 
ground, usually no attempt is made to 
go under and it cannot climb over. 
Where skunks are plentiful they have 
been known to beat a path all the way 
around the outside of the fence in an 
effort to find a place to enter. 

In an apiary protected by such a 
fence a branch fell from 


feet high. 


fence is 


a tree 


and formed a bridge from _ the 
ground outside to the top of the 
low fence. Several skunks found 


their way up this branch and into the 
apiary, but because the bridge was a 
one-way affair they could not return 
and were killed by the beekeeper. 

Just about all that has been said 
about the destructive habits of the 
skunk may be said of the opossum. 
The latter is not in the perfumery 
business, however, and has the ability 
to climb fences and is much 
more wary of a trap. It is especially 
fond of eggs and chicken, some vege- 
tables and fruits, and is closely associ- 
ated with persimmons and_ sweet 
*taters in some areas. Some folks 
really like to eat them but as for that 
a bunch of men, on wager, roasted 
and ate a skunk and reported that 
it was good. 

Our first experience with the 
opossum as an enemy of bees was last 
summer. Skunks had been working 
on the but one day diggings 
were found about the hives that were 
different than that of skunks and 
opossum tracks were found in a dry 
loose earth. A mink trap, without 
bait was set and the next morning 


over 


bees, 


the trap was found, sprung and 
thrown several feet away from the 
hive. This performance was repeated 


several days. We decided that the 
opossum is more expert in handling 
a trap than is the skunk that usually 
steps right into a trap without as 
much as a look. Three traps were 
then set in a tri-angle of about four 
feet with first trap at the entrance 
to the hive and at the apex of the 
triangle. Evidently, again in the act 
of throwing the trap by the hive out 
of his way, the opossum stepped into 
one of the traps in his rear and thus 
he was found the next morning. He 
was a large, fat and perhaps 
had the makings of a juicy roast but 
we preferred to pass the temptation 
by. There seem to be no restrictions 
on destroying the 
time. 


one 


opossum at any 
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B. G. Goodrich Catalog 


One of these has just reached us, 
and it contains so many things of 
interest to beekeepers that we aré 
glad to summarize it—hose and parts 
for paint sprays, garden rubbe 
clothing for weather protection 
rubber footwear, truck and car tal 
peulins, rubber putty, and also a 
section of advice for time-saving idea 
for home and farm. 
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The Compulsory Use of 
A Bee Repellent 


THE British Columbia Fruit Growers 
Association, made beekeeping history 
in passing a resolution asking that 
the use of a bee repellent in all fruit 
sprays be made compulsory. 


When fruit growers themselves call 
for enactment of such a measure it 
may be taken as indication of their 
appreciation of the value of the 
honeybee as a factor in securing max- 
imum yields of fruit. The territory 
under jurisdiction of the B.C.F.G.A. 
stretches from Osoyoos on the B. C.- 
U. S. Border north over two hundred 
miles to Kamloophs. In the area 
there are over 34,000 acres planted 
to orchard fruits and the members 
of registered growers concerned is 
roughly 3,400. 


As this whole area is tightly organ- 
ized under the B. C. Natural Products 
Marketing Act, sales of all fruits pro- 
duced are under 100% control of 
B. C. Tree Fruits Ltd., the grower 
controlled sales agency. Not only are 
sales controlled but growing methods 
also are standardized and _ under 
supervision. Such an organization 
offers a good basis for co-operation. 

Beekeepers in the area _ have 
suffered serious losses from spray 
poisoning in past years and bee popu- 
lation in portions of the district had 
been completely wiped out while other 
beemen were carrying on under ex- 
tremely discouraging conditions. 

In an effort to ameliorate this con- 
dition the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture officials at Vernon have 
been carrying on experiments during 
the past two or three years to discover 
a satisfactory material that could be 
incorporated with the lead arsenate 
sprays as a bee repellent. After 
lengthy tests with both creosote and 
crude carbolic acid the latter was 
decided upon as being both eco- 
nomical and efficient. Amount used 
was two fluid ounces to each hundred 
gallons of spray material. 

The next step was to secure its 
general adoption in all orchards and 
the passing of the above resolution 
has been in part the result of a 
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‘boring from within’ by beemen who 
are also fruit growers and members 
of the various local branches of the 
B. C. F. G. Association. 

Also a very definite contributing 
factor has been the fact that crops of 
apples and pears, and some =tone 
fruits, are not what they used to de, 
and depletion of the honeybee ponu- 
lation is recognized as largely re- 
sponsible. More enquiries are being 
received for bees for rent for orchard 
pollination than for some years past. 

It must be said that there are some 
objections to the ecarbolie acid as a 
repellent and this is not yet regarded 
as the final solution to the problem. 

The Canadian Beekeepers Council 


is pressing upon the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the urgent need 
for scientific research into the com- 
bined problem of losses of bees from 
spray poisons with search for a satis- 
factory repellent and also conclusive 
studies to determine the value of the 
honeybee as a pollenizing agent in the 
production of fruits and legumes. 


British Columbia. 
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DDT IN UTAH 


According to Arthur G. Pledger, 
vice-president of the Utah Honey 
Honey Producers’ Association, honey 
production in Utah this year will be 
about 80 per cent of the average 
production for the past four or five 
years, as a result of the use of DDT 
in alfalfa fields to kill the Lygas bug. 
Discovery of these losses caine too 
late this year for effective coo} eration 
or solution. Farmers who use the 
insecticide will be asked to use proper 
application programs in the future. 

Glen Perrins, Utah. 


If Winter Comes, Then 
Spring Must Follow 


In what condition will the spring 
find our bees? Let’s all start now to 
try and have all our colonies winter 
100%. Our success or failure next 
season depends to a large’ extent 
upon our efforts and methods used 
now in preparing our bees for the long 
cold weather to come. If we are 
really going to winter our bees none 
of the following things can be put 
off too long: 

Protecting each hive entrance from 
mice and reducing the size of all en- 
trances. 

Uniting all disease free colonies 
that appear weak. 

Have all colonies located during 
the winter and early spring months 
at some spot that is protected from 
the prevailing winds. 

Give all colonies a food chamber 
(second hive body) that contains 
plenty of stores, both honey and 
pollen. 


By Charles A. Pinkham 


Make sure that every colony is 
headed with a good queen that is not 
too old. 

Remember that one should not 
over do the packing or insulating of 
the hives. By using too much in- 
sulating material one is only making 
the hive into an ice house. 

In recent years many changes have 
been made jn _ preparing bees for 
winter. If you haven’t been having 
the success you feel you should with 
your wintering, why not review the 
methods now advocated by many of 
the large Beekeepers. 

Successful wintering means honey 
saved plus strong colonies ready to 
start brood rearing in early Spring. 
Without good wintering your chances 
for a successful 1947 season will be 
many times less. Above all, don’t re- 


move the winter protection too soon. 


Maine. 








THE EDITOR’S JOB 


Wi IE NEVER a controversial subject is brought 
into the pages of this magazine there is sure to be 
criticism of the editor. Some who disagree violent- 
ly with the writer of an article take occasion to 
express themselves in no uncertain terms. Too 
often they overlook the fact that the editor may 
also disagree but makes use of the article in 
question in order that both sides of a controversy 
can be heard. 

The limits of space must of necessity limit the 
extent of discussion of any subject. Every month 
the editor is faced with the necessity of deciding 
what articles can appear and which must be left 
out for lack of room. He does his best to give 
his readers full information concerning every new 
development. With several articles available on 
the same subject, he uses the one which seems to 
tell the most complete story or explain the details 
most clearly. He endeavors to divide the available 
space so as to give each subject its proper attention 
in consideration of its relative importance. 

Much attention has recently been given to sulfa 
because it is a new development and offers much 
promise in the control of disease. All evidence 
points to good results where properly used. The 
editor has been criticized on the one hand for 
recommending its use and on the other for per- 
mitting any thing to be said against it. An honest 
effort is always made to give the facts as they ap- 
pear in the light of present knowledge. 





WHAT PRICE HONEY? 


THE big question now before the beekeeper is 
—What is a fair price for honey? It is important 
that prices be kept in line with those of other com- 
modities. At the same time the beekeeper is en- 
titled to sell his product at a figure comparable to 
that he must pay for the things he buys. 

The public should be reminded that for fifty 
years honey and butter sold at about the same 
price per pound. Since the invention of the ex- 
tractor honey prices have steadily declined be- 
cause of lower production costs and larger output. 

Jellies now in the market are selling at sub- 
stantially higher prices than honey brings. Honey 
is a high quality product in the class with butter 
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and jelly and not to be compared with such manu- 
factured articles as corn syrup or cane sugar. 

It will be much to the advantage of the bee- 
keeper to deal fairly with his customer and keep 
him supplied with honey at a reasonable price. 
Such action now will insure a market later when 
prices again fall to disastrously low levels. Since 
every action is followed by a corresponding re- 
action we must not forget that a time is coming 
when the buyer can set the price. Moderate prices 
now will insure a demand which will sustain living 
prices in the lean years that lie ahead. 

It is important that established distributors be 
kept supplied with honey as they are able to reach 
the consumer through the regular channels of 
trade. 
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DECLINE OF SWEET CLOVER 


Wi 1E.N a nearby farmer plowed under the last 
field of sweet clover within flying range of our 
experimental apiary at Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa, it proved a bad break for us. This year’s 
crop fell to a very low point. Reports have come 
to us from beekeepers in many places telling of 
similar experience. That this is no mere local 
condition is apparent from the letters coming 
from such widely placed neighborhoods as Sas- 
katchewan and Alabama. Beemen from Manitoba 
to Colorado and Kentucky have made similar 
complaint. 

In our neighborhood the reason was that the 
farmers of the community preferred red clover. 
In others, reasons given vary from injury by the 
clover weevil or root rot to the exhaustion of the 
lime content of the soil. In some states the ex- 
tension services no longer advises sweet clover in 
the farm rotation but recommends other plants. 

Fortunately there is some extensive research 
work under way in several states looking to the 
improvement of sweet clover. This varies from 
search for disease resistance to selection for better 
forage and should be helpful in restoring confi- 
dence in the plant. 

Farmers object to sweet clover because it is too 
coarse for hay and also because it leaves the soil 
very loose. It does provide plenty of nitrogen 
which is helpful to crops that follow. The bee- 
keeper profits substantially from the use of this 
crop since it yields larger average returns in honey 
than any other commonly grown in the West. 
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SECURITY IN DIVERSIFICATION 


THE American farmer has generally abandoned 
his former habit of producing at home the things 
to meet his needs. Now he usually is content with 
some specialty which he is able to turn out in large 
volume. In times of prosperity the larger output 
results in larger income and he is able to supply 
his needs from the market. In turn he loses the 
security which diversification brings and when 
prices fall he feels the pinch much more keenly. 

In Japan we are told it is a common axiom that 
“what the farmer needs he should produce,” but 
the low standard of living of the Japanese farmer 
otters little inducement to follow his lead. There 
are in this country many who have found a middle 
ground. The attention of the family is occupied 
with a variety of small enterprises the output of 
which is for home consumption. In addition 
some one specialty provides the greater part of 
the family income and insures a measure of pros- 
perity. Many beekeepers are following this plan. 
They raise their own gardens, keep their own hens, 
pigs and cows and supply the family table largely 
with home products. In times of adversity they 
are far more secure. They produce enough honey 
to provide a good income in favorable times 
and enough of other things to insure reasonable 
comfort when adversity arrives. 


SUES aan aE 


HONEY STANDARDS 


More attention should be given to establishing 
honey grades with labels which will enable the 
housewife to know when she buys the kind of 
honey she wants. The great variation in honey 
from different plants lead to much confusion on 
the part of consumers who are not familiar with 
such differences. One often hears the complaint 
that honey must be adulterated because it is so 
different from the kind with which the buyer is 
familiar. Too often it happens that one who is 
accustomed to honey from a particular source gets 
something very different and dislikes it to such an 
extent that she buys no more honey for an indefi- 
nite time. 

Most honey packers use care to put up a uni- 
form quality under a special label. This en- 
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courages the purchaser to ask for the same brand 
when reordering. 

The “Better Honey Committee” of the Na- 
tional Federation has a very important job and 
at the same time a very difficult one. Because of 
the many sources from which honey comes and 
the large number of small producers who market 
honey in small quantity direct to the consumer, 
it is hard to provide rules to meet all cases. 


WATCH THE STRAIN 


Eve RY beekeeper has observed that some colo- 
nies of bees are far more active than others. It is 
a common occurrence for one colony in an apiary 
to produce far more honey than others in the 
same area. That some strains of bees average 
much better than other strains is also well known. 
How great this difference may be is well illustrated 
by a story in a recent issue of Bee Craft, an Eng- 
lish bee magazine. It is said that in one district 
where the beekeepers reported uniformly poor 
crops that a change in the strain of bees through 
requeening resulted in the harvest of crops equal 
to the average of other areas. There are strains 
of bees whose production is low as is the case with 
cows and hens. The best honey gathering strain 
is of first importance to every beeman. 


PROVIDE AMPLE STORES 


Ir is a great mistake to take too large a portion 
of the honey when removing surplus in late 
summer. When demand is heavy and price is high 
there is a temptation to reduce winter stores to a 
minimum. It is this shortsighted practice which 
results in the loss of thousands of colonies every 
winter. Other thousands come through so weak 
as to be in poor condition to gather a crop. 

The best investment that a beekeeper can make 
is an ample supply of winter stores left with the 
bees. With plenty of honey on the hive there is 
a saving of labor in feeding, but the greatest gain 
comes from early breeding which insures large 
clusters of young bees for the early harvest. 
Honey to the limit of the needs of the colony, 
left on the hives, is worth more to the beekeeper 
than money in the bank. 
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KENNITH HAWKINS 
PASSES AWAY 


We regret to advise our readers of 
£ 


the death of Kennith Hawkins at 
Watertown, Wis., on Oct. 9. Mr. 
Hawkins was born Feb. 8, 1890 at 
Plainfield, Il. Early in his career he 
became interested in bees and quite 
early in the years when the American 
Bee Journal first came to Hamilton, 
he was advertising his ‘‘quality hill” 
queens. 

While he spent considerable time 
in newspaper and magazine work, 
once being city editor of the Pensacola 
Florida Times, he never lost his inter- 
est in beekeeping and finally in 1919 
went to work for the G. B. Lewis 
Company as their general 
manager, in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising. 

Together with E. W. Atkins, he 
edited a ‘book entitled “How to 
Succeed With Bees’’ which has been 
through a number of editions and still 
is widely distributed. He also wrote 
the book, “Beekeeping in the South” 
in 1924 and is the author of a series 
of “How” booklets, as well as nu- 
merous other material on beekeeping. 

Mr. Hawkins was a man who could 
get things done and who did them 
whether it was for his family, his firm 
or for the beekeeping industry, even 
by interceding at Washington which 
he very often did. 

He leaves to mourn him, his wife, 
Mrs. Ella Hawkins, to whom he was 
married in 1922. There were three 
children, Mrs. K. Rhodes of Milwau- 
kee, Edgar Hawkins of Los Angeles, 
California and Paul Hawkins now at 
home enrolled in the University of 
Wisconsin. Also four grandchildren. 

Over the years our organization has 


sales 
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had many opportunities for contact 
with Mr. Hawkins and the firm he 
represented; and had learned to love 
him. We know that he will be missed 
both by the beekeeping industry and 
by his firm as well as by his family to 
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ROBERT E. FOSTER 


Robert Enoch Foster 
having been in the “dog-house”’ once 
Work- 
ing with a beekeeper in cleaning up 
AFB, the beekeeper said the work 
should be done at night or not at all. 


admits to 


and here is how it came about. 


Attempting to transfer the bees after 
dark 
Bob’s clothing and when he had done 


resulted in many bees inside 


the night’s job, he was so tired he 
climbed into bed without taking off 
all his clothes. Right after passing into 
sleep he was awakened by his wife’s 
screams, as some of the bees Bob had 
taken to bed with him decided she 
was better to sting than he! 

Born in Wild Rose, Wisconsin, a 
trout fishing spot even today, Foster’s 
first real job with bees was working 
for a Mr. Arnce near Bruce. This 
man used no supers and Bob spent 
his time during extracting in lifting 
out combs, taking them to the ex- 
tractor and returning them to the 
hives. Bob says when they got 
through they had quite a bit of honey, 
the bees little to winter on and had 
accumulated a peck of brood at a time 
in the strainer! Still they tell us the 
“wood old days” were best. 

First working with bees in 1897, 
Foster remembers an upstairs room in 
his father’s house where the floor was 
covered with dead bees in spring. In 
1907 he took his first colony out of 
the walls of a house at Olathe, Colo- 
rado. He was appointed county bee 
inspector by the county judge of 
Montrose, Colorado in 1910, moved to 
Rifle, Colorado in 1914 and worked 
500 colonies for section comb honey. 
The next year he worked for Wesley 
Foster at Boulder who was then state 
inspector and Bob continued this until 
1922. 

In March of 1922 he moved to 
Florida and worked 450 colonies until 
appointed state apiary inspector of 
Florida in March 1925, which job he 





whom our sympathy is extended. 

Mr. Hawkins’ health had not been 
good for a number of years and he 
had been forced to drop many of his 
affiliations with the school, lodge and 
other organizations. 
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has held ever since. Widely known 
among honey producers Bob’s experi- 
ence and standing make many seek 
his advice on disease and producing 
problems. 


Married to Anna E. Warren at 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, September 20, 
1905, he has seven grandchildren, one 
daughter and three sons. One of the 
latter, Gerald, had a rating of A.M.M. 
1/e in the last war. Among Foster 
publications are: “Honey Bees” a 
Florida State Plant Board bulletin in 
1928 and “Studies on Bacteria 
Associated with Parafoulbrood’”’ with 
Burnside in 1935. He prefers the 
8-frame hive and is interested in polli- 
nation and disease control. Also he 
writes: “Although 66 years old, I still 
love to fish, hunt and go to baseball 
games.” No doubt that’s  Bob’s 
raucous voice you will hear at Gaines- 
ville if you are one of those lucky 
enough to watch winter big league 
ball games jn Florida. 

Kennith Hawkins, 
Wisconsin. 
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Natural Windbreak 


Picture shows my colonies ar- 
ranged for a natural windbreak 
for wintering. By placing them 
on a south slope, surrounded 
on the north and west by a clump 
of trees, I get almost perfect 


windbreak. Pick a southward 
slope when you select an apiary 
site, with shrubbery and trees 


for protection on the north and 
west. You will get 
results. 


W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS 

Most queens 
center on raising them properly, but 
what about their proper introduction? 
Most queens are released from their 
cage in about twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours and they then at the 
mercy of bees which are queenless, 
but usually with queen cells started. 
Such bees are sure of themselves be- 
fore the queen is released. 

If, under these conditions, she is 
introduced without being killed, 
will probably have a wing pulled out 
of place or be crippled in some way 
not easy to detect. This is the result 
of her I have known 
queens to be balled several hours and 
still live and seemingly 
normally. 

Often too, the beekeeper turns the 
introducing screen down over combs, 
especially in warm weather, the 
screen and end of the cage are balled 


discussions on good 


are 
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being balled. 
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tightly with bees, and the queen seems 


to suffer from too much heat and 
poor ventilation, though they often 
revive and start laying. 

The question arises if the intro- 


duction problem is not the cause of 


some queen failures. 


C. B. Eppling, Virginia. 


GOOD HIVE STANDS 


fire pots from a furnace 
excellent 


for 


Burned out 
make have used 
Old 
mobile wheel rims are also good. 
proof, easy to handle 
plenty of air under the 
An alighting board of any sort is ad- 
I prefer heavy roofing, either 
shingle. It can be tacked on 


stands. I 
auto- 
They 


them several years. 
and 
hive. 


are rot 


allow 


visable. 
roll or 


the boards. 
H. A. Gluesenkamp, Indiana. 





Grapefruit Boxes 
For Packing 

[ found it was easier pack 
my bees for winter by using dis- 
carded slatted grapefruit boxes 
the where 
they can usually be obtained for 
the for very little 
money. I find the slatted crate 
boxes stand up better than wire 
and they otter pro- 
tection from wind. They can be 
in the spring or saved 


from grocery store 


asking or 


also more 
discarded 
and they 
available. 


are almost always 


Vern Bond, 


Kansas. 


ONION 
Grandfather, 
keeper, 
times got stung by bees in the early 
He always 
used onion juice on the place where 


JUICE FOR STINGS 
although 
had large orchards and some- 


not a bee- 


spring in the fruitbloom. 


stung after the stinger 
He said that the onion 
helped to prevent swelling and 
alleviate some of the pain. My father 
always used the same remedy and I 
have tried it a few times, but since 
by now I have developed a partial im- 
munity, I do not bother with the treat- 
ment any more for myself. Perhaps 
someone else might like to try this 
old-fashioned remedy. 
Lloyd D. 


the bee had 


was removed. 
j uice 


Klopfenstein, 
North Darota. 
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LAYING WORKERS 

To eliminate laying worker colo- 
place an inner cover over the 
colony with an excluder zine on both 
sides of the center hole and place two 
combs of unsealed brood in the hive. 
Set a weak colony of bees on top with 
at the rear. In about ten 
remove the inner cover. I have 
had this fail. In many cases, 
you will get a young queen below and 
the upper one may be disposed of if 
you wish. 


nies, 


entrance 
days, 
never 


Harry T. Starnes, 


Indiana. 
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CHIN STRAP FOR WIRE VEIL 
The wire veil on a hat resists snags 
and stands hard wear. I like it better 
than any other. Often it falls out of 
place when one bends over, but to 
overcome this difficulty, attach a chin 
strap of the correct length to 
under the chin when the hat is on, 
attaching the ends of the strap mid- 
ways on each side of the brim under 
the edge of the crown. Then when 
the veil is put on and chin strap slid 
under the chin, the veil stays in proper 
position and annoyance 
from its getting out of place. 
W. P. Kinard, 
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there is no 


Mississippi. 
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CHLOROFORM FOR BEES 


I use chloroform to good advantage. 
I keep a bottle with me. I have 
colonies that are so cross you cannot 
pass them without being well pro- 
tected and when I work with these 
colonies I put chloroform on 
cotton in the bottom of my smoker. 
A few puffs does the trick. When I 
am through working the colonies they 
are soon back flying as usual. 
W. O. York, Georgia. 


some 


some 
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It all started in 1620 when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock, and, when their first harvest 


was in, initiated the celebration of 
the Thanksgiving Feast. After 326 
years, Americans, by holding this 


yearly holiday, are still demonstrating 
their thankfulness for having lived in 
America. 

Every fall harvest is certain to in- 
clude pumpkins, and of course, 
pumpkin pie is a traditional Thanks- 
giving dessert. To make your Thanks- 
giving meal end more gloriously than 
ever, serve this Pumpkin Chiffon Pie. 
It is a truly elegant dessert worthy 
of being served on this great occasion. 


Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


1 tablespoon gelatin ¥ 
1%, cup cold water 1 
1 
1 
1 


4 teaspoon ginger 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon nutmeg 


salt 


1% cups pumpkin 
% cup honey 
3 eggs, separated 
% cup milk 

Soak gelatin in water. To the pumpkin 
add honey, egg yolks beaten, milk, spices, and 
salt. Beat well. Cook over boiling water until 
mixture thickens. Add softened gelatin, stir 
well, chill until partially set. Add egg 
whites beaten wit sugar to make a stiff 
meringue. Pour into baked pastry shell. 
Chill. Serve with a spoonful of honey 
meringue or honey-sweetened whipped cream. 


4 teaspoon 
® cup sugar 


Le 


For the centerpiece on your 
Thanksgiving dinner table, you might 
very appropriately use an arrange- 
ment of highly polished fruit. Choose 
perfectly formed apples, pears, plums, 
grapes, or any other small fruits you 
may have, and using a bright pottery 
bowl or a copper, brass, or hammered 
silver tray for a base, arrange the 


fruit in a pleasing pattern. If you 
like to eat by candlelight, choose 
pottery, metal, or wooden holders 


rather than crystal or silver. 


To be sure of a brown pie crust, 
rub a little sweet cream gently over 
crust just before baking. 


Now that school days are well 
under way again, mothers will prob- 
ably find a new crop of ink spots on 
the children’s clothes. If the ink has 
landed on a white blouse or shirt, it 
can be removed by soaking the 
garment in pure ammonia for a few 
minutes, then rinsing in cold water. 
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This procedure is not recommended 
for colored fabrics, however. 


Cracks in linoleum floor coverings 
are notorious dirt catchers, and once 
the dirt is caught it is difficult to re- 
Fill those breaks by melting 
sealing wax, rubbing it into the break, 
then smoothing it out. The floor will 
be much easier to clean after this 
treatment. 


move, 


* * * * 


There will soon be a new product 
to grace your breakfast table. It is 
a cereal made of dehydrated banana 
powder, corn and wheat flours. It 
will be marketed in the form of tiny 
bananas and is ready-to-eat type of 
cereal. 

* * * * 


Milk solids are soon to be sold in 
dried bar form like a cake of soap. 
All you need to do is add water and 
the result will be either milk or cream 
depending on the amount of water 
used. 


a 


If your cakes never seem to turn 
out like the pictures in the recipe 
book, if they come out of the oven 
with a cracked hump, coarse uneven 
texture, dry and compact, or looking 
like a deflated pancake, don’t despair 
and blame it on the ingredients. Part 
of the secret of how to make good 
cake lies in the proper technique in 
putting it together. 

If your recipe calls for cake flour 
and you wish to use an all-purpose 
flour, remember to reduce the amount 
by two tablespoons per cup. This 
will help prevent the cracked hump 
effect. Small volume and close, dry 
texture in cakes can result from im- 
mixing. You can beat as 
vigorously as you wish up until the 
point where the liquid and flour are 
added, and the result will be a fine 
velvety texture. But after this point, 
mix only enough to blend the ma- 
terials thoroughly, for over beating 
will reduce the volume and give a dry, 
compact cake. Another boon to cake 
volume is the use of straight-sided 
cake pans. It has been found that 
these give a better volume than slant- 
sided types. 


proper 











What you want te hnow 








W. J. Baerg, of the University of 
Arkansas, sends in two questions 
asked by an Arkansas beekeeper. 

What causes apparently normal 
queens to turn into drone layers— 
The beekeeper who asks that question 
probably has his own idea of how a 
normal queen appears to his eye. The 
queen which appears normal may not 
necessarily be normal internally. 
There is concrete evidence to show 
that queens in their natural environ- 
ment mate more than once. Such 
being the case, many of the queens 
received from breeders are shipped 
too soon. Some breeders send a 
queen as soon as eggs are in evidence; 
some of them even send queens upon 
which they have seen the attached 
organs of the drone—not even wait- 
ing for the first evidence of eggs. 

We have also seen cases of drone- 
laying queens which lead us to believe 
that it might in some way be tied up 
with a hereditary trait. Certain lines 
or breeds are capable of reaching a 
peak of 1200 to 1500 eggs a day and 
maintain that peak throughout the 
honeyflow, while others quickly ex- 
haust the supply of sperm in their 
spermatheca and become drone layers. 
Perhaps the size of the spermatheca 
has something to do with this. 

Today I requeened colonies each 


queen from the same mother. Some 
store heavily on Spanish needle, 
others very little. Why? 


Not having seen the colonies or the 
queens involved I will again have to 
give a generalized answer. From 
what we have seen of colonies and 
colony conditions I would assume that 
the trouble in this particular case was 
with the colony and not the queen. 
The age of the bees, the number of 
house bees available to support the 


queen, the number of nurse bees 
available to feed the larvae, the 
number of field bees available to 


gather nectar—all of this would have 
have an influence upon the amount 
of nectar gathered. Usually there is 
considerable varaiation with 
individual colony. 


each 


(G. H. Cale, Jr.) 


* * *k * 


Edward Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, 
Wisconsin, asks about’ galvanized 
iron honey tanks. He says, ‘‘We have 
a honey tank, made of galvanized iron 
some years ago, and we have used 
it to clarify honey heated to 140°F. 
The galvanized part of the tank in- 
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side with which the honey came in 
contact seems to have disappeared 
and the iron is black in color. It would 
seem that galvanized iron should not 
be used for honey but the bee supply 
catalogues all use jt. Should we have 
the tank tinned or is the black iron 
all right?”’ Often the advice is given 
to use lacquer and bake it on. This 
is difficult but you may be able to find 
a suitable lacquer to do the job with- 
out baking. 

It is the contention of Baxter 
Woodman of the A. G. Woodman 
Company that honey does not attack 
the galvanizing on iron except when 
water is present. However, I think 
the acid in the honey, particularly 
when the honey is hot, will in time eat 
away the galvanizing and leave a coat 
of black iron. What effect the zinc in 
the galvanized coating has upon honey 
we do not know. We do know how- 
ever, that black iron will discolor 
honey over long periods of time or in 
presence of heat in a short time. The 
effect is probably not serious because 
beekeepers everywhere use galvanized 
equipment for extractors and storage 
tanks. Aluminum or stainless steel 
would be ideal materials for the con- 
struction of these things. 

—(Roy Grout) 


Clyde S. Beebe, a farm boy of six- 
teen at the Odessa High School, 
Odessa, New York, has two colonies 
of bees, started from packages, and 
he has more equipment and wants to 
know if he should buy more bees next 
year since he has received no crop 
so far, just colonies from the pack- 
ages, or should he make the bees pay 
their own way and if we would ad- 
vise him to use the Modified Dadant 
hive. 

Well, we suggest that you try two 
Modified Dadant hives next year along 
with your two 10-frame hives, getting 
packages for them. This will not be 
too heavy an investment and you can 
make your own comparisons and will 
also give you another year of experi- 
ence before you launch out more 
heavily. 

Of course you may be too late with 
your increase to get into the high 
price honey period. Nevertheless, this 
will be good experience. If you make 
a go of it in lower prices, you are 
bound to succeed. We suggest that 


you join the New York State Bee- 
keepers’ Association; write to Albert 
T. Carey, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
Join your local association, too. 

—Answer by F. C. Pellett 


tary. 
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Institute News Notes 


American Honey Institute, 








In a new publication, the American 


Honey Institute plans to include a 


map of the United State showing the 
number of contributing and _ sus- 
taining members in each state during 
the year 1946. Help your state to 
make a good showing by sending your 

dues to the American 
Honey Institute, Madison 38, Wis- 


consin, soon. 


membership 


Dues are voluntary. Dues for con- 
tributing members are one dollar to 
fifty dollars per year. Dues for sus- 
taining members at fifty dollars or 
more per 

We appear in 
the Annual Directory which will be 
made up January first. 


year. 


want your name to 


The following article appeared in 
the August issue of The ATAE News: 
Dr. D. A. Rochester of the University 
of Nebraska has the following to say 
about membership in professional 
societies: 


“T do not recall that I have ever 
known a person who has stood high 
in his business or profession who 
actively affiliated himself 


with organizations, attended meet- 


has not 


ings, and read magazines con- 
cerned with his affairs. These 
seem to be the Ways in which 


people keep up to date and alert 
to the new things which are going 
I should dislike to entrust my- 
or a member of my family to 


on. 
self 
the 
not 


care of a physician who does 
belong to a 
ation, 


medical associ- 


who does not read pro- 
fessional journals, nor go to pro- 
fessional meetings. I would equally 
dislike to think that my child is 
being taught by a teacher who has 
not sufficient interest in her work 
to secure the information and the 
inspiration which come from such 


activities.” 


The mail the last few days is filled 


with requests for “‘Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” Idaho. 


from individuals in 


This is because of an article in an 
Idaho newspaper. 

The Institute has a few copies of 
the original “Old Favorite Honey 





Commercial State 


ees OO esr) 


Bank Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 








Recipes” on hand. You may have 100 
copies for $5 postpaid while they last. 
* *« * * 
received 


On one day the Institute 


several hundred requests from indi- 
viduals in California for A Honey of 
a Chocolate Cake recipe. It is the 
members of the American Honey 


Institute who make it possible for the 
American Honey Institute to furnish 


these recipes. To give you an idea 
of literature that the Institute sends 
gratis, the following requests came 


today from Home Economies teachers: 





a 





L 
. oc 


< 
Rockford, I}linoi 50 50 
Puerto Rico 50 50 
Cambridge, N. Y 1 
Honey Grove, Texa 30 40 
Falls Church, Va 75 75 75 
Encampment, Wyw 16 16 
Tyler, Texa 7h 75 75 
Sulphur, Okla 100 100 100 
South Africa 30 20 
Ontario, Canada 2 6 
Ypsilanti, Mich 1 1 
Kuruman, S. A. 1 
Sidney, Mont. » 
Cleveland, Ohio l 1 
Columbus, Ohio 10 10 10 
Springfield, Ohio 45 45 45 
Baldwin, Wisconsin 105 105 
St. Albans, Vt 1 10 
Ambridge, Pa. 25 25 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. | l l 
Boyertown, Pa 1 l l 
Elwood, Nebr. 25 25 25 
Rock Island, III 30 30 30 
Duluth, Minn. 10 10 10 
Ann Arbor, Mich 2 
Portland, Oregon 28 28 28 
Hamburg, lowa 5 5 6 
Susquehanna, Pa. 36 36 36 
Linden, N. J. 10 10 10 
S. Pittsburg, Tenn 135 135 135 
Columbus, Ohio 35 35 35 
Dyess, Arkansas 100 100 100 
Boykins, Va. 60 60 60 
Rifle, W. Va 10 10 10 
Elon College, N. C 50 50 50 
Willoughby, Ohio 25 25 25 
Afton, N. Y 15 15 15 
Detroit, Mich 50 50 50 
Sullivan, Ill. 30 30 30 
Joppa, Md 100 100 100 
N. Hampton, Pa 140 149 149 
Patterson, N. J 50 50 
Detroit, Mich. 75 75 
Valders, Wis. 64 64 64 
Minneapolis, Minn 50 50 50 
Monrovia, Calif 5 5 5 
Weatherford, Texas 25 25 25 

This is about half of the list 

‘xk * 

We need honey for research. We 

shall appreciate it if you will send 


us 42 to 1 pound of extracted honey 
for this purpose. 
1 


Please label as to kind of honey. 
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The Pierce grafting tool makes larval transferring easy. A metal tongue is 
mechanically inserted under the tiny larva and, when the larva is in position 
in the cell cup, it is generally deposited by the same means. It beats the old 
heavy grafting tool. A feather, cut to shape at the quill end and sanded so 


it is thin and pliable is also ideal. (Photo by C. S. Engle, Minnesota.) 





The McCord frame grip is a light weight, handy instrument, for loosening 
and removing frames from the hive with one hand. It is made of aluminum 


alloy. The jaws slip freely between frames and teeth make firm hold. 
exhibited at the California Beekeepers’ Convention. 
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ROOT SERVICE 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
Write for Price Lists 


A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street, Chicago, III. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF ANGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 


Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, October 1, 1946. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 

County of Hancock, thes 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 2, 
1938, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, LIL, F, C. 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIL, R. A. 
Grout, Hamilton, Il. 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, IIL, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 
>» S. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, III. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Business Manager American Bee Journal. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1946 

MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public 

My commission expires Nov. 17, 1949. 


FOR SALE 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“Best in the West” 
SOLD OUT BALANCE OF SEASON 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 








BEE-WISE - READ 


The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
IT’S UP-TO-DATE — IT’S INDEPENDENT 


Send for your free copy and special intro- 
ductory subscription offer today. 
ELMER CARROLL, Publisher 
RT. 5, BOX 181 LANSING, MICH. 





MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

110 volt AC-DC; welds, brazes, solders, 
cuts all metals; easy to use; full di- 
rections. Complete with power unit, 
flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Used by 
the navy. Guaranteed for one year. 
Splendid for farm use. Only $19.95. 


MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO. 
241 CA Canal St. New York City 











BENNETT BEE FARMS 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Booking Orders for 1947 
Our bees and queens are of highest quality, 
gentle to handle and good honey gatherers. 
We specialize in prompt service and all orders 
will receive careful attention. 


BENNETT BEE FARMS 
1504 N. Main Street, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


rrr rr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr er 


¢ 
italian Bees and Queens 
2-lb. with queen $4.00 
§ 3-lb. with queen 
) 4-lb. with queen 

Certificate of 
delivery 


~ 
,] 

,] 

4 

5.00 } 

6.00 } 

inspection, and safe ,) 
guaranteed. ) 
CLOVER BEE FARMS ‘ 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA ‘ 
S| 
HONEY WANTED IN 60-LB. CANS. TOP 

PRICES PAID. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY. 


J. WOLOSEVICH 


6315 So. Damen Ave. Chicago 36, Illinois 





(7 





“CARNIOLANS” 


Sorry, cannot accept any more orders 
for 1947 season. 


Ephardt Honey Farms 


PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 














THE GOAT WORLD 


America’s oldest magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to milk goats. Broadest 
circulation—goes to every state and 
eighteen foreign countries. Articles 
by best authorities. Edited by prac- 
tical goat breeders. Subscription: 
$1.00 per year in U. S. and Canada. 
$2.00 per year elsewhere. Sample 
copy 10¢e. 


THE GOAT WORLD 














P. O. Box 1530, Portland 7, Oregon 
= d 











A-B-J Ads Bring Results 








NOVEMBER, 1946 


Frank Finn, Mankato, Minnesota, uses 
woven wire and straw windbreak. 


wire staples on both sides. 
staple to and to make a form to fill with straw. The higher the wire the better. 





Carl Richardson, Ottawa, Kansas makes a windbreak of old hay, three bales 


high, on north and west; two bales on the east. 





At the Boy Scout Merit Show for the St. Louis Area, in May, Troop 443, 


Gray Summit, Missouri, put up this beekeeping booth, Good work boys 


master is Arthur E. Holekamp. 





(Photo from Maurice G. Nowlin). 


packing, with top entrance, and a 

He sets posts about ten feet apart, with 
I 

In center is a six inch board between the wire to 









Scout- 
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1947 PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


We have closed our queen yard for this 
year and are indeed grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have served you. We are sorry 
that conditions would not allow us to take 
on many new customers, but we feel that we 
have done our best. For the 1947 season 
we offer 4,000 packages of our three banded 
ITALIANS, bred for honey production, and 
4,000 extra queens. We also offer Caucasian 
queens bred to Italian drones. 


Orders received before January 1, 1947 
will be at following prices: 
2-lb. with queen $4.00 
3-lb. with queen 5.00 
Extra queens 1.25 
Booster packages without queen deduct 
$1.00. We want to be of service to you. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 


The Village Beekeeper 
PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


[Ker err rr rrr rrr titties ) 


1947 BEES 


A few choice shipping dates left for 
packages. Booked 


April. 


up on queens for 
Have a few left for May ship- 


ment. We ship on agreed dates. 


WICHT APIARIES 
406 Miller Street : Hattiesburg, Miss. 


© ro or re} 
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Northern California 
Package Bees 


Queens — Italians Only 


2-lb. package with queen $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen 5.00 
Queens, each 1.25 


Add 25c per package for orders less 
than 25 packages. 


HOMER E. PARK 


PALO CEDRO, Shasta County, CALIF. 


CRT 


MI 


> 


PPITIITITII 


Bees and Queens for 1947 


2,000 pkgs. for April and May—10,000 extra 
queens. Book now and be sure of your spring 
dates. 1947 PRICES—Queens $1.15. 3-lb. 
pkgs. $4.85. 2-lb. pkgs. $3.85. Any number. 


BAYOU BEE CO. 


RT. 1, BOX 49, MONTEGUT, LOUISIANA 





HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling honey gathering Italian 
queens, Northern bred from selected stock. 
Shipping season May 20-November 20. Un- 


tested queens balance season, $1.00 each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 


1 year, $1.50; 2 years, $2.50; 3 years $3.00 
In United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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Newly elected officers, St. Louis, St. Louis County (Missouri) Beekeepers’ Association— 


(Left to right) Norman R. Mahoney, retiring president, becoming trustee. 
John McAnnar, trustee. 
vice-president. 


trustee. Maurice C. Nowlin, president. 
treasurer. Absent, Elmer Veesaert. 


Illinois Meeting, Springfield, 
November 8 and 9 

The Illinois Association will hold 
its annual convention in Springfield at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, November 8 
and 9. The program includes as 
speakers J. E. Hackleman, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, University of 
Illinois on all-over clover situation; 
Dr. V. G. Milum, Carl E. Killion; 
representatives of the A. I. Root Co., 
Dadant and Sons, American Honey 
Institute, National Federation, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association. Chief 
Food Inspector Emerick will lead a 
discourse on honey house and packing 
house sanitation. All phases of bee- 
keeping will be given consideration, 
including the use of sulfa for foul- 


brood, honey marketing and _ pro- 
duction. For further details write 
Hoyt Taylor, Secretary, Pleasan: 


Plains, Illinois. 
Hoyt Taylor. 


———-O-__—_—_ 


Bronx County (N. Y.) November 10 

The Bronx County Association will 
hold its next regular monthly meeting 
in the Administration Building in 
Bronx Zoological Park, Sunday, 
November 10 at 2:30 P. M., as the 


Joseph F. Wiley, 
C. Nagel, secretary- 


Geo. 


guests of Mr. Brayton Eddy, curator 
of insects. Mr. Eddy has a strong 
hive of bees on display under a glass 
enclosure. You must this 
meeting where you can put your nose 
right up next to the glass and make 
friends with the bees who gather their 
honey in the park and store it in an 
open hive. 


come to 


Sam Roberts, Sec. 


ea ee 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) November 17 


The New Rochelle Association will 
hold its next regular monthly meeting 
at 2:30 P. M., Sunday, November 17 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle. Discussions will 
be held about the proper way to 
winter bees and moving pictures will 
be shown. Refreshments. will be 
served and a social hour will follow. 

B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


<+-9- 


Manitoba Association, Winnipeg, 
November 11-12 
The Manitoba Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual convention 
at the Marlborough Hotel, Winnipeg, 
on November 11th and 12th, 1946. 


Outside speakers will include: Dr. 
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Mykola Haydak of Minnesota, Mr. 
C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist, 
and Mr. F. R. Armstrong, Dominion 
Honey Grading Specialist of Ottawa. 
The program also includes panel 
discussions and other opportunities 
for dealing with problems of local 
interest. Beekeepers are invited to 
exhibit any labor saving devices dur- 
ing the meetings. 
E. C. Martin, Sec.-Treas. 
Maintoba Beekeepers’ Ass’n. 





National Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Associations and Southern Bee- 


keeping States Federation 


Tampa, Florida 


January 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1947 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPING STATES 
FEDERATION 


Monday Night, January 13 
7:00 P. M.—Registration — Com- 
mittee meetings. 


Tuesday, January 14 
Morning Session 


9 :00—Invocation. 

9:10—Presenting the 
Governor Millard Caldwell. 

9:30—Southern Conference Salutes 
the Federation—Lynn M. Dewey. 


Keys - 


9:45—All Groups’ Behind the 
Federation—Glenn O. Jones. 

10:00—Artificial Insemination — 
New Breeding Program—Dr. Otto 
Mackensen. 


10:30—The Need for Queen Rear- 
ing Research (Oral Symposium) 
Directing: E. C. Bessonet. Respond- 
ing: W. J. Nolan, Walter T. Kelley, 
Dr. Mackensen. 

11:30—Nutritional Needs of a 
Package Colony—Dr. Warren Whit- 
comb. 


Afternoon Session 


1:30—Selecting the Best Breeders 
(Oral Symposium), Directing: John 
C. Hogg. Responding: H. C. Short, 
N. C. Jensen, M. S. Fortune. 

2:30—Earlier Package Colonies 
with Pollen and Added Stores (Sym- 
posium), Directing M. G. Dadant. 
Responding: M. J. Deyell, T. L. 
Aamodt, R. H. Kelty. 

3:30—Better Directions for In- 
stalling Packages—Allen Eby, Eugene 
D. Cutts. 





Evening Session 


7:30—Better Queens from Grafted 
Eggs 
Smith. 


(Pictures and Lecture)—Jay 
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Wednesday January 15 
Morning Session 





9:30—Shipping Bees and Queens 
by Air—W. W. Owen, G. G. Puett. 

10:00—Report of Committees— 
Election of Officers. 

10:30—Our 1948 Convention. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
PROGRAM 
1:30—Invocation. 
Formalities. 
Committee Appointments. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
2:30—President’s Address — John 
W. Holzberlein, Jr. 
3:00—Marketing Outlook for 1947 
—D. B. Bradshaw. 
3:30—Supplies and Equipment for 
1947—Alan Root. 
4:00—Current Government Rules 
and Regulations—Harold J. Clay. 
8:00—National Beekeepers Aux- 
iliary, American Honey Institute— 
Board of Directors. American Bee- 
keeping Council. Resolutions Com- 
mittee and Clearing Committee (Joint 
meeting). 
Thursday—January 16 
Morning Session 
9 :30—Research Committee Report. 
9:45—Immediate Prospects for Im- 
proved Stock: 
Commercial 
ton, 
Research Breeder—Otto 


Breeder—J. W. New- 


Mackensen. 





Commercial User—As seen by the 
Lab.—Jas. I. Hambleton. 
10:45—Agricultural Research Act 


of 1946 and its Application to Bee- 
keeping—(Dr. P. V. Cardon, director 
of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration has been invited to ad- 
dress us.) 

y Institute 
Grace, Lewis 


11:30—American Honey 
—Mrs. Harriet M. 
Parks. 

12:00 M.—Luncheon 
Resolution Committee. 
Committee. 

Afternoon 
1:00—Report of 
mittee. 

1:10—Soil Conservation and the 
Honeybee—(Dr. Bennett, head of the 
Soil Conservation sug- 
gested Verne E. Davison, Regional 
Biologist of the Southeastern Region, 
and he has been invited). 

2:00—Beekeepers’ Rights 
mittee Report. 

2:15—Solving the Poison Problems 
Through— 

Research—Dr. J. E. Eckert. 
Education--Woodrow Miller. 
Legislation— 


Meetings - 
Nominating 


Session 


nominating com- 
has 


Service, 


Com- 


Enforcement- 

3:30—Honey and 
Committee Report. 

3:45—The Honey Plant and Polli- 
nation Program for all 
R. B. Willson. 

4:30—Report of 
mittee. 

6:30 P. M.—Banquet—Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Toastmaster. 


Pollen Plants 


America— 


Clearing Com- 


Friday, January 17 
Morning Session 


9:30—Honey Grades Committee 
Report. 
9:45—Report of Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 
10:15—Election of Officers. 
11:00—Sulfa Drugs— 
Their Use—L. Haseman. 
Their Misuse—Chas. Reese. 
Commercial 
The Hangover— 





Use— 


James Gwin 
Afternoon Session 
1:30—Executive Committee. 
Such other committees or 
as care to meet. 


groups 
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Hotels in Tampa, Florida 

The details of the annual meeting 
are being worked out at this time and 
we feel you will want to make early 
arrangements to attend. With meet- 
ings of allied groups to be held at the 
same time will probably be in 
Tampa for most of the week begin- 
ning Sunday, January 12th. 

Hotel accommodations are not too 


we 


plentiful and we are giving the names 
and rates of Tampa Hotels so you can 
make your reservations in 
Present indications are that 
the meetings will be in the city audi- 
torium and that the official head- 
quarters will be the Hillsboro Hotel. 


good 
season. 


Bay View DT $2.00 to $5.50 
Casa del Sol DI 2.50 to 4.00 
DeSoto DT 2.00 to 3.50 
Edgewater SUB 3.50 to 56.00 
Floridan DT 3.00 to 10.00 
Hillsboro DT 8.00 to 8.00 
Knox DT 1.25 to 3.50 
Lafayette DT 2.00 to 3.50 
Mirasol DI 2.50 to 7.00 
Hudson Manor DI 1.50 to 3.00 
Park SUB 1.25 to 4.00 
Puritan SUB 2.00 to 4.00 
Tampa Terrace DT 3.00 to 10.00 
Thomas Jefferson DT 2.00 to 6.00 

Key 

DT—Downtown—aAll hotels within radius 


of 3 blocks from center. 


DI—Davis Islands—In Bay ten minutes 


ride from center. 

SUB—Suburban—Within five or ten min- 
ites from center. 

Note: Double up when possible, as the 


number of single rooms is limited 


(Federation News Letter.) 


a nel 


lowa Association, Ames, 


November 20-21 
Iowa Association will hold its 


The 
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annual meeting at Ames, November 
20 and 21. This date has been estab- 
lished so Iowa may participate in a 
series of meetings developed by the 
Federation, at which time it will be 
possible to secure the services of na- 
tional speakers. Detailed programs 
will be available for distribution by 
November 1. 
By F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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Minnesota Association, St. Paul, 


November 25 and 26 


The Minnesota Association will hold 
its regular fall convention, November 
25 and 26 in the Colonial Room at 
the Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. Pres. C. S. 
McReynolds has arranged an excellent 
program. Convention sessions will be 
devoted to honey prices, production 
methods, pollination and problems of 
poisoning, and inspection and disease 
control. The annual banquet with a 
surprise program will be held in the 
Spanish Room on the evening of the 
25th. This will provide every bee- 
keeper with an evening worth re- 
membering. 

C. D. Floyd, Secretary. 





Montana Association, Helena 
November 25-26 


The Montana Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Placer 
Hotel, Helena, November 25 and 26. 
Glenn Jones, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Beekeepers 
Associations will speak. Mrs. Harriet 
Grace of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, is also expected. Also other 
prominent beekeepers. Banquet on 
November 25 at 6:00 P. M. 

Mrs. O. R. Burdett, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Empire State (New York) December 
6 and 7 


A meeting of the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Association will be 
held Friday and Saturday, December 
6 and 7, at the Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse. A special banquet honor- 
ing Dr. E. F. Phillips will be held in 
the evening of December 7. An ex- 
cellent program has been arranged 
which will include talks by nationally- 
known men. This promises to be one 
of the outstanding meetings. All 


interested in beekeeping are invited 
to attend. 


E. T. Cary, Secretary. 
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California Convention, Calexico, 
December 11-13 


Claude Austin, president of the 
California Association has arranged 
for the annual convention in Calexico, 
December 11, 12, and 13. Housing 
conditions are crowded but arrange- 
ments are being made by a local com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. O. P. Man- 
drapa, N. Heber Street, Calexico, to 
whom reservations should be sent by 
those expecting to attend. Hotels 
generally require deposits these days 
for reservations, so a deposit should 
be sent with the request. An interest- 
ing program has been arranged, in- 
cluding ample time to learn something 
of Imperial Valley conditions and a 
possible trip to Mexicali. 

J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist. 
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Washington Association, December 


3-4, Wenatchee 


The Washington State Association 
will hold its annual meeting at 
Wenatchee on December 3 and 4. 

(Wired from H. S. Records, Sec.) 
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National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
Meeting 
The National Beekeepers’ Aux- 


iliary will hold its annual meeting 
at Tampa, Florida on Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 15-16, 1947. An 
interesting porgram is being prepared. 
There will be speakers each forenoon 
from 9:30 to 12:00, a luncheon at 
some interesting place at noon, and a 
tour of Tampa gardens and beauty 
spots in the afternoon. On Thursday 
evening we will attend the Federation 
banquet. Every beekeeper’s wife is 
invited to attend this meeting. 





own 


Federation Meetings In North and 
West 


After the natural delays to be ex- 
pected in corresponding with so 
many people in such widely sepa- 
rated areas, it is now possible to give 
the schedule of a series of meetings 
arranged for the states of Iowa, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. Dates 
and places will be as follows: 

Iowa, at Ames Nov. 20-21 
North Dakota, at Fargo Nov. 23 
Montana, at Helena Nov. 25-26 
Idaho, at Boise Nov. 29-30 
Washington, at Yakima Dec. 3-4 
Oregon, at Portland - Dec. 6-7 
California, at Calexico_Dec. 11-12-13 













This series will offer to many the 
opportunity to visit beekeepers of 
this area with the minimum of time 
and expense, an opportunity not often 
presented. It will give the bee- 
keepers of this area the opportunity 
to entertain visitors and speakers who 
would not find it possible to travel so 
far for one or two meetings. 

Interest in the series has been 
great, and those who have expressed 
a desire to attend include Jas. I. 
Hambleton and C. L. Farrar of the 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Harold J. 
Clay of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the USDA, Mrs. 
Harriet M. Grace of the American 
Honey Institute, and M. G. Dadant of 
the American Bee Journal. 

Any others who can arrange to at- 
tend all or part of the series are 
cordially invited and we will be 
pleased to hear of their intentions. 

Do not neglect this opportunity. 
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Government Honey Crop 
Report Estimates 


The October honey report from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., reports 
an estimated crop of a little over 
209,000,000 pounds for 1946 or about 
10% less than in 1945. 

The average production is 36.4 
pounds per colony compared to 42.7 
pounds in 1945 and 36.2 pounds in 
1944, 

The size of the crop although the 
per colony average is less is due to 
considerable increase in the number 
of colonies in 1946. 

Increases are reported in the south- 
Atlantic states and in California, 
Texas and Florida with smaller crops 
in the west, north, central east, north 
central and north-Atlantic states al- 
though. there were increases_ in 
Missouri and Kansas. 

According to the report the leading 
states this year were California, 
Minnesota, Florida, Iowa, Texas, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

We assume that a complete report 
of the entire year will be available 
later on. 
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Top Entrance 


My, My, all this gibber gabber ov« 
the top entrance. Everybody tryin 
to make a hard thing out of an eas 
matter. I will have to explain ho 
I do it. Take the top cover off, tac< 
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two small % inch strips of wood on 
the inside of the front cover. Move 
the inside cover % inch back from 
the front. Put the top cover back on. 
The % inch strips on the inside of the 
front cover prevents the top cover 
from closing off the opening along 
the front by moving the cover back. 
Now close the bottom board only by 
reducing it to the small entrance. By 
leaving a small opening at the 
bottom the bees will clean house 
and carry out the dead. Now this top 
entrance can be left as it is both 
winter and summer. Lets the bees 
out of not one little hole but a long 
strip. They can crawl. out from any 
comb they happen to be on without 
crawling along to the center. In 
summer jt acts as a ventilator. In 
spring I simply remove the bottom 
entrance board all the way. 
Lyn R. Schuler, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Another Bee Book 


From England comes a different 
kind of bee book. It is “Honey Farm- 
ing” by R. O. B. Manley author of a 
similar book published some years 
ago, ‘“‘Honey Production in the British 
Isles.” Manley is one of the few 
practical beekeepers among the 
authors of British books on bees. His 
“Honey Farming” is the result of 
many years of experience in the pro- 
duction of honey as a means of livli- 
hood and is written for those who 
have some knowledge of bees. It is 
designed to give direction to those 
who have in mind to take up com- 
mercial honey production. 

Manley gives an interesting account 
of his early years with bees and of 
the experiences through which he 
passed in the building of his business. 
He discusses very frankly the limi- 
tations of the men who with limited 
experience assume to write for the 
bee press and who have retarded the 
development of honey production in 
Great Britain. He writes for the 
experienced beekeeper and includes 
but little of the material found in the 
usual beginners book. There is ex- 
tended discussion of bee pasture, a 
matter of first importance. Mention 
is made of the fact that great vari- 
ation is common in the harvest of 1lo- 
cations less than a mile apart and that 
the qualitiy of the honey often varies 
greatly at nearby points. 

An extended discussion of the 
breeding of bees is followed by 
chapters on seasons, swarm control, 
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honey harvest, control of disease and 
other subjects of direct interest to 
the full time honey producer. 

While it is written for conditions 
prevailing in the British Isle there is 
much of interest to Americans as well. 
The price is given at 18 shillings and 
the publishers are Faber and Faber of 
London. 
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The Development of 
Beehives 


The first beehives were the hollow 
trees where the wild bees made their 
nests and stored their honey. When 
bees were first domesticated, the 
people often just sawed off a section 
of hollow tree, but this did not work 
very well because it was quite un- 
healthy and it was very hard to re- 
move the honey. Then the people 
made straw hives, but these also were 
not very good because they did not 
have removable frames. These were 
called skeps. 

In the early eighteenth century 
Huber, a Swiss naturalist, invented a 
leaf hive with frames hinged like 
leaves in a book. This also was a 
failure because bees would glue the 
leaves together with bee glue because 
there was not a correct bee space. In 
1851 Langstroth developed the first 
of the removable frame hives with a 
bee space of % inch all around the 
frame for the bees to crawl through. 
This was large enough for the bees 
to crawl through, yet small enough so 
they did not fill it up with bee glue or 
extra comb. 

On this first hive, developed by 
Langstroth, all modern beehives are 
based. We now have beehives of 
several different sizes, but all have the 
same features, especially the bee 
space, that Langstroth had in his first 
hive made in 1851. 

By Charles Jorgenson, 
Minnesota. 
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Deer Love Sweet Clover 


Did anyone ever notice how fond 
deer are of sweet clover? I planted 
a trial plot of biennial white on my 
mountain and it did well until the 
deer found it. After that it was kept 
closely grazed. The deer were al- 
ready well fed, too; for in this region 
is an abundance and variety of shrubs 
and grasses. A plot of alfalfa was 
also well liked, but was not so closely 
eaten as the sweet clover. 

W. L. Arant, Oregon. 











What Price Package 
Bees for 1947? 


We held the line for 1945 and 1946 
without increasing prices. It’s doubt- 
ful that we can do it again, but 


we'll stay in line in 
the meantime. 


File your order early with $1.00 de- 
posit to hold your preferred shipping 
date, and we will invoice you for 
balance when prices are announced. 
Don’t be late: Demand, this year, will 
far exceed supply. We cannot accept 
orders beyond our normal capacity. 
You can't be too early—it’s easy to be 
too late. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GA. 
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MODERN BEEKEEPING 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
7 Journal makes a com- 





ere’ own magazine, but 

read by studious honey bination that covers the 

producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 

Send $2.00 and get Both Magazines for a year 
MODERN BEEKEEPING, Padudah, Ky. 
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Leather Colored Italians 
REAL HONEY GETTERS 
Gold Flat Apiaries 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
*, 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers Jobbers 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
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John S. Shackelford 


Live Oak, California 
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AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
Subscription 5 shillings per year, start 
any time. Enquire for International 
money order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office, Write now 
to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, West 
Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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Cn ci citieeenl cite 
Middle Tennessee Apiaries : Leather Colored Italian Queens 


From imported breeding stock. 1-25, $1.25 each. 26 or more $1.10 each. One-fourth 
books orders—balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by air mail at no 
extra cost. ALL QUEENS AFTER JUNE 15TH $1.00 EACH. 


J. B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St. Telephone 34509 M. NASHVILLE (7), TENNESSEE 


RATE SO TMI RIB RR 
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HONEY WANTED sicvcst ciine pices, Prompt remittance. 











BEESWAX 


Send for shipping tags. We are always BUYING AND PAYING 
the HIGHEST MARKET PRICE. 


OLD COMB AND CAPPINGS 


We use steam hydraulic wax presses that extract 100% of the wax 
and our rendering charges are very nominal. We charge only 2 
cents a pound for wax rendered when your shipments of old comb 
weighs 100 pounds or more, 3 cents a pound on smaller shipments. 
Send for shipping tags. 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


You save BIG money having your wax worked into foundation. 
Send for our money-saving prices. 


SEND FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Pearl and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Telephone MAin 3068 























Better Bred Queens — 3-Banded Italians 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. We are now booking 
orders for 1947. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 


* & 


queens QUEENS | wetns 


We are making a special effort to furnish you 
more and better three-banded Italian queens, 
carefully produced and selected for high pro- 
duction in our customer’s colonies. 


PRICES 
June ist, 1946, through Sept. 30th, 1946 


1-11, $1.00 each; 12-99, 90c each; 
100 and over, 80c each 


“Live Delivery and Your Satisfaction Are Guaranteed”’ 


JOHN C. HOGG, Apiarist 











TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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American Bee Journal Want Ads Bring Results 
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Beekeepers Are So Scotch 


(Continued from page 467) 
supering so that the influx of honey in 
the top super forces the queen down- 
stairs where she is able to lay late 
eggs insuring an adequate force of 
young bees for the winter cluster. 
This also gets the pollen placed down- 
stairs and a solid body of honey up- 
stairs. 

October Ist we begin to check the 
colonies for stores, seeing that each 
two story colony is provided with 
about sixty pounds of honey, an ade- 
quate force of young bees and ample 
supplies of pollen and this is all the 
packing we use—packing the hive 
internally with these three integrals: 
young bees, honey and pollen! 

Though asters will probably yield 
nectar until the 15th of October, this 
expected honey is not counted at this 
moment and if they get more we allow 
the colonies to supplement their sixty 
pounds in any way they please— 
the more, the merrier! Mouse guards 
are placed upon the entrance and an 
auxiliary flight hole is added to the 
top of the hive. 

Being against defacing hive bodies 
with holes we add a one and a half 
inch rim below the escape board which 
has a hole bored to allow for the 
escape of moisture and the cleansing 
flights of the bees during the winter 
months. We also use the “Johnson 
porch” which was devised by Mr. 
George Johnson of Pemberton. This 
consists of one inch strips of shingles 
allowing two for each colony. On the 
thick end of each of these two strips 
a three inch strip to form a porch 
that is just the width of a hive body 
is nailed. The feather edges of these 
strips are fitted toward the back of 
the colony allowing the escape board 
to fit snugly upon the backs and two 
siles, yet allowing an opening along 
the front of the hive. This front open- 
ing may be covered with a strip of 
lath with a flight hole bored in the 
center. The cover fits down upon 
the porch yet allows the bees to have 
access to the outer air. 

With the application of these winter 
porches and the stapling of the covers 
so the wind does not lift the covers 
we know that the bees are ready for 
winter—and so are we. 

At this winter’s annual meeting 
when asked that usual question: ‘‘How 
many colonies do you have?” we 
won’t be able to answer that we have 
a thousand, but we will be able to 
say: “Our colonies are better pre- 
pared for winter than ever before!” 
New Jersey. 
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Honey Ceiling Released 


(Continued from page 460) 

Bear in mind that although de- 
controls were placed in effect on 
honey prices, the use limitation order 
still remains at this date (October 18). 
The limitation order restricts the 
amount of honey that can be used in 
the manufacture of food products. 
No person or firm can use more than 
600 pounds in any one quarter, or 
120% of the amount used by him dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941. 
Beekeepers as well as buyers and 
users of honey can now sell or pur- 
chase honey without being restricted 
by any governmental price regu- 
lations. See Crop and Market page 
for further particulars of present 
price ranges. 

It is to be hoped that the beekeeping 
industry will realize the effects of ex- 
treme prices on honey and naturally 
the driving away of our best custom- 
ers, should other sweets become more 
plentiful or when they do become 
plentiful. We had similar circum- 
stances following the World War No. 
I. Let us not now repeat. 

As one beekeeper stated, “It is hard 
to sit on the lid without being blown 
up.” At the same time, we need to 
have mature judgment and many bee- 
keepers are fixing their prices at 
what is apparently a fair range rather 
than take all the traffic will bear. 
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“Relationship of Moisture 
Content and Yeast Count 
In Honey Fermentation” 


This is a reprint from Scientific 
Agriculture, June, 1946 by W. A. 
Stephen, Experimental Farms Service, 
Ottawa, Canada. In the summary a 
study of the relationship of the mois- 
ture content to fermentation and 
yeast count carried on with 700 
samples of Canadian honey under 
laboratory storage condition shows 
about 25% fermentation within the 
year. Increase in fermentation of 
samples was greatest in honey of 17 
to 18% moisture. For each increase 
of 1% in moisture content yeast 
count may be expected to increase 
about 5-fold. Rate of increase in 
yeasts, in general, parallels rate of 
increase in fermentation. Both yeast 
count and fermentation are influenced 
by the length of time which honey 
takes to granulate. Above 19% of 
moisture, honey may not granulate as 
readily, thus influencing yeast growth 
and consequent fermentation. 
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1947 PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS - ITALIAN 


We are fully prepared in the way of bees and equipment to fill your orders The de- 
mand for packages and queens is increasing and we expect an early sell out. We guar- 
antee live delivery full weight—-young queens--health certificate 10 books your 
order balance 10 days before shipping. 


PRICES ON ORDERS BOOKED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1947 
2-lb. with young laying queen $4. 
3-lb. with young laying queen 5. 
Queens 1. 


Rt. 2, Box 9 SUNKIST BEE COMPANY, Houma, La’ 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is to advise our friends and customers that the 
NEWTON & LOTT BEE COMPANY has effected a friend- 
ly and cordial dissolution. 

We each want to thank our many friends and customers for 
years of faithful patronage and continue to solicit your friend- 


ship and patronage to our independent operations. 
Each will operate independently hereafter under the titles of : 


NEWTON BEE COMPANY 
ROUTE 2, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


GEORGE LOTT APIARIES 
ROUTE 2, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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Dadant’s 
Thin Surplus 


Foundation 
Ww 


A dainty, sweet base for a perfect section of honey. Made 





of the lightest-colored, most fragrant capping wax. A touch 
of the tongue crushes it in the mouth, yet it is strong enough 
to carry the weight of honey. So pliable the bees work it 
out fully. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 
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QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES FOR 1947 SHIPMENT 


Our breeding queens of a hardy Italian strain, which for a period of 5 years have been 
selected only from our highest honey producers. 


ON ORDERS BOOKED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1947 


2-lb. package with queen $4.00 each 
3-lb. package with queen 5.00 each 
Queens i 1.25 each 
Tested queens - 5.00 each 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES : MONTGOMERY & SON: Ball, La. 
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S.T. FISH & CO. 


South Water Market— Chicago 8, Ill. 


Reliable and Responsible Dealers in Honey 


Always interested in purchasing your EXTRACTED HONEY 60 LB. 
CANS or COMB HONEY. 
PROMPT PAYMENT MADE WHEN DOING BUSINESS WITH US. 


PHONE MONROE 1910 














Hardy — High Producing — Gentle 
ST. ROMAIN'S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 


1to4 5 to 11 12 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
QUEENS: $1.00 Each 90c Each 85c Each 75c Each 70c Each 


PROMPT SERVICE—LIVE DELIVERY—CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl" Apiaries : Moreauville, La. 
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BOOKS ABOUT BEES 


A LIVING FROM BEES by HONEY AND YOUR HEALTH 


rrr rrr rrr 


Frank C, Pellett. His new 1946 by Beck and Smedley. History and 
bining ‘results of many years’ StrY of honey, its composition, 
experience with latest develop- uses, and medicinal properties. 
ments. 335 pages. Cloth $2.25. Health notes. Cloth, 230 pages 


$3.00. 
HONEY GETTING by E. L. Se- 


christ. Stresses fundamentals of 
beekeeping as applied to honey 
production, Cloth, 130 pages $1.50. 


LIFE OF LANGSTROTH by 
Florence Naile. A complete bi- 


ography of the inventor of the 
BEEKEEPING FOR PROFIT movable frame hive. Cloth bound, 
AND PLEASURE by Addison 215 pages $2.50 
Webb. A delightful descriptive “*” P@®®s —_ 
view of the bee and her work. 


Large size. Cloth. 110 pages $2.00. PRACTICAL QUEEN REAR. 
ING by Frank C. Pellett. Revised 
1946. All queen rearing practice 
instructing the novice and the be- 
ginner as well as the commercial 
producer. Cloth. 100 pages $1.00. 


LIFE OF THE BEE by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. One of the classics. 
A poetic treatment of the behavior 
of the bee colony. $2.50. 


Prices Postpaid. Send orders to 
American Bee Journal : Hamilton, Illinois 
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Practical Queen 


Rearing 
By Frank C. Pellett 


This new edition of one of Mr. 
Pellett’s most popular books was de- 
signed to be just what it is. A com- 
plete quick guide to the rearing of 
good queens, whether for home use, 
for the outyard or for large com- 
mercial production. 


The new revised edition is the only 
queen rearing book on the market and 
fills the bill by its comprehensiveness. 


Mr. Pellett knows queen rearing as 
a layman, as an investigator in disease 
resistance work, and as an observer 


of the largest commercial operations. 
* 


NOW AVAILABLE, CLOTH BOUND 


ILLUSTRATED, 110 PAGES 
POSTPAID $1.00. ORDER TODAY 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 





American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Results. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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Leather ITALIAN Queens 


Guaranteed to be of the most productive and 
gentle stock available. 

We will replace any queen that fails to live up to 
our guarantee, or arrives dead or in poor condition. 

Orders booked subject to your approval when 
prices are quoted. Your deposit of 10% not required 
until then. 


BOOKED FOR APRIL 


Queens for balance of season, $1 each 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
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GIRARDEAU APIARIES 


(Successors to Morley Pettit) 


Quality Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


SPRING DELIVERY 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES : TIFTON, GA. 


J. H. Girardeau, Jr., Manager 
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FOR 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


WE REGRET THAT WE DO NOT HAVE ANY MORE OF OUR FINE ITALIAN 
* QUEENS, BUT WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1947. 


B. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Moreauville, La. 
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Having to turn away customers. Although we are again increasing our 


production we can make NO SACRIFICE of QUALITY and SERVICE 
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for QUANTITY. Please send no more orders for package bees for 
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E WE REGRET 


& 1947 delivery. ITALIANS AND CAUCASIANS. 
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ITALIANS QUEENS CAUCASIANS 


Daughters of Queens Bred to Italian 
bred for Resistance Drones 


All three races bred in separate yards. 





2-lb. pkg. bees with queen_________ $4.00 Extra queens $1.25 each. Over 25 years 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen ~.___-_-~ 5.00 a shipper in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost to you. MASTER MIX POLLEN made 
from soybean flour, cottonseec meal, brewers yeast, skim milk, natural pollen, invert 
sugar and SulfatL. .zole, 10-lb. pail $2.50; six pails $13.50. Send for FREE Circulars. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 
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m™ QUEENS 


Package bees, old line bred since 1924. Book now for 1947. Queens raised from stock of 
over 200 production after pulling bees all season. Resistant queens limited rest of season. 
Let me quote price on entire apiary requeening this fall 


Homer W. Richard : Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 


Pi 


QUEENS : BESSONET’S : PACKAGES 


Thanks to our many customers for their patronage in the past and to those whom we 
have not been able to book for 1947, we again express our sincere regrets. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY : Donaldsonville, La. 
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Honey Getting 


THE BLUE BOOK OF BEEKEEPING 
By E. L. Sechrist 


Something brand new in bee books, the 
principles of getting a maximum crop, at 
minimum expense, E. L. Sechrist was bee- 
keeping specialist for the U.S.D.A; alse 
a commercial beekeeper in the U. S. and in 
the tropics. 


Limited edition at low price—$1.50 postpaid. 
With two year subscription to ABJ $4.00. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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An adequate supply of 


Dadants 
Crimp-wired 
Foundation 


will assure you fine 
combs. 


You are protected too, 
when you know it is 
made of pure beeswax. 


Dadant & Sons 


Manufacturers 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Classified Ad 


vertisements 








BEES AND QUEENS 





JOE’S ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS for 


spring delivery. 2-lbs. with queen $4.00; 
8-lbs. with queen $4.90; 4-lbs. with queen 
$5.75. Queenless packages, deduct $1.00. 
Full weight, live delivery and health cer- 


tificate guaranteed. Eight years’ experience 
to back my guarantee. Your order will be 
appreciated. JOE ROY APIARIES, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 


BREWER’S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 


QUEENS—Book your order for April de- 
livery now. Write for prices and terms. No 
package bees. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 


3217-J Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, Florida. 


BOOKING ORDERS for 1947—Caucasian and 
Carniolan package bees. Subject to prices 
November Ist. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, 
Alabama. 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens—1l1 to 25, 
$1.10; 25 up, $1.00 each. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, North Carolina. 





MINNESOTA and Northern Iowa beekeepers 
contact us now for 100% full colonies on 9 
combs in spring of 1947. Reppert’s Honey 
Farms, Rt. 56, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
assured. 
prices. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Satisfaction 
1.00 each. Write for quantity 
Lange Apiaries, Llano, Texas. 








PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Will pay top price for pure aster 
honey. Robt. W. Lane, Greeneville, Tenn. 


BEESWAX WANTED. Highest cash price. 
Ship to Berman Bros. Fur and Wool Co., 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Est. 1899. 

HIGHEST PRICES paid for light extracted 
honey in 60’s. Guy Polley, Nevada, Iowa. 


HONEY WANTED—AI! grades and varieties. 


State quantities, how packed. Can use 
capper and second grade honey also. Na- 
tural Foods Institute, 624 Prospect Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Missouri’s largest honey packers want large 

quantities of comb and extracted honey. 
Highest cash prices paid. Write us what you 
have. Frank King and Son Honey Co., 326 
S. Bales Ave., Kansas City, 1, Missouri. 


WANTED up to 100 cans of light colored 
honey. Please write stating price. Paul 
O’Black, Willard, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Your honey, any amount. Will 
give top prevailing prices. Herald Partello, 
Rt. 2, Boone, Iowa. 


WANTED--Honey, strained, chunk or section. 


No amount too large nor too small. Top 
price. Spot cash. Lose Brothers, 206 E. 
Jefferson St. Louisville 2, Ky. Call J-A 


1015 collect. 





WANTED—Clover extracted and comb honey. 
Any quantity. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, 
Illinois. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND SAWYER, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for all grades 
extracted honey. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12803—-12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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WANTED—Light, extracted honey, clover 
preferred, in 60’s. J. Jones, 115 West 82 
St., New York 24, N. Y. 





HONEY WANTED—Top prices paid. Write 
immediately. J.  Wolosevich, 6315 So. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—Extracted clover honey in 60’s. 
B. I. Evans, Windom, Minnesota. 
CLOVER HONEY WANTED in 60’s. Large 
or small lots. Send sample and state 
quantity. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 





HONEY WANTED—AIl grades, carloads or 
less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. H. &S. 
Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WE PAY CEILING PRICES for wax, and 
remit the day the wax is received. Your 
wax made into medium brood foundation at 
l14c per lb. The Hawley Honey Co., Iola, 
Kansas. 





HONEY WANTED—AII grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—FExtracted honey, white or light 
amber, in 60’s. Ed. Heldt, 1004 
Washington St., Bloomington, Illinois. 











HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





SUPPLIES 





YOUR WAX 
medium 
pound; 100 
Alden, Iowa. 


WORKED into high quality 
brood foundation 17 cents per 
pounds $14.00 Fred Peterson, 


N. W. HEADQUARTERS FOR LEWIS- 

DADANT BEE SUPPLIES and honey con- 
tainers. Send for price lists. Highest prices 
paid for comb and extracted honey 
wax in cash or trade. Honey Sales 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., 
11, Minnesota. 


and bees- 
Company, 
Minneapolis 


seven, eight and nine Frame 

Spacers. Fast, accurate. $1.50 postpaid. 
Simplex trap clips queens without handling. 
$1.75 postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
18 Drake Avenue, New Rochelle 2, New York. 


INSTANT 


HONEY MELTER—Two “WEEKS TUBES” 

with full directions—$2.00, postpaid. Cans 
of sugared honey become fine, light, well- 
flavored product. Never over-heated. BEE- 
KEEPER’S HOIST, $25.00, or build your 
own. Specifications free for stamp. Turner 
Mfg. Co., Corning, Iowa. 


FOUNDATION — Crimp-wired Brood and 
Super foundation. Thin surplus and Cut 
Comb. Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pa. 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 

SOTA, Wisconsin, Iowa, N. D. and S. D. 
Buy Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies and Honey 
Containers in Minneapolis and save. Send for 
price lists. TOP PRICES PAID FOR HONEY 


AND BEESWAX IN CASH OR TRADE. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. 


Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 

ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 

Apiaries. Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 

plies, Onsted, Michigan. 

PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 

town, Dlinois. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 











FOR SALE 
We are getting along in years. Will sell 
all or one-half interest in our bee and 
honey business. 200 colonies. Equipment 
and bees, clean and first class. C. W. Grader, 
Forks, Washington. 


FOR SALE—30 frame Woodman extractor 
in A-1 shape. Harry H. Harwood, Chinook, 


Montana. 
FOR SALE—1000 standard 10-frame colo- 
nies. Bees free from disease and in the 


finest equipment money can buy. All equip- 
ment goes. Write for prices. Can furnish 
health certificate. Clyde Gault, Box 703, 


Buhl, Idaho. 
47 ACRES, buildings, 

fruit trees,$8,000. O. 
town, Ohio. 


stock, equipment, 200 
Frederick, Frederick- 


65 COLONIES and equipment for sale this 

fall only. $1,000 takes everything. Or will 
trade for fine stamp collections. 20% off on 
all new beeware on $100 orders. Tom Beddoes, 


318 Alliance Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—33 colonies of bees partly in 
Modified Dadant hives, ready for’ the 

winter. Certificate of inspection furnished. 

Eddie Sondelski, Rt. No. 2, Dancy, Wis- 


HONEY LABELS—Improved designs, em- 

bodying color, balance, simplicity and dis- 
tinction. Please send for free samples and 
prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED 
WANTED—Bees and _ equipment. Ernest 
Fahlbeck, 406 South Springfield, Rockford, 
Illinois. 








WANTED—Good 11-frame Modified Dadant 
Equipment with or without Clyde 
Corn, Lees Summit, Missouri. 


bees. 


DADANT HIVES and shallow 
supers, with or without bees 
must be in good condition 
torgen, Lanesboro, Minnesota. 


MODIFIED 

extracting 
This equipment 
Gerhard 


BOOKS WANTED—Controlled Mating of 
Queen jees by Watson; Queen Rearing 
Simplified by Jay Smith: Baby Nuclei by 


Swarthmore; Improved Queen Rearing by 
Alley. Write Kenneth Hazard, 80 East Long- 
wood, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


WANTED—Old out of print bee books. We 
have calls from libraries, etc. Let us know 

what you have and we will quote price 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








SEEDS AND TREES 


FOR SALE—BASSWOOD TREES, foot to ter 

foot tall. Write for circular on nectar and 
pollen producing shrubs, trees and perennials 
Plant for permanent nectar and pollen dur- 
the lull of early spring and fall, when your 
need it the most. Nicollet County 
Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


bees 


ANISE-HYSSOF SEED. Packet 25c; % ounce 
$1.10. James Beecken, Elgin, Illinois, Rt 
., oe Bee 





POSITIONS WANTED 


SERVICE MEN AS HELPERS in my mi 

gratory bee business Can start imme 
diately. Three year training program wit! 
related instruction. Write full qualifications 
education, etc. Paul D. Thompson, 500 Sout! 
Almer, Street. Caro, Michigan. 


WANTED—Two experienced men for ques 

rearing and honey production. Good wage 
steady or seasonal. Start January first 
Walter D. Leverette, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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WANTED—Capable, experienced package 
man and helpers; also queen breeder with 





the qualifications our business requires. 
~artnership considerations on demonstration 
of worthiness. War veterans invited to 
investigate. Old established firm with finest 


clientele and good reputation. Well balanced worms in soil-building.” 
outfit with all good equipment and facilities Earthmaster Farms, 
for carrying on a high type business. No California. 
encumbrances. Owner wishes to shift re- —— 
sponsibility to younger shoulders. Bead 


EARTHWORM CULTURE—Send postcard 
for valuable FREE bulletin, with review on 
“Intensive Propagation and Use of Earth- 


MISCELLANEOUS GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published Subsevription $1.50. 

otel Cactu San Angelo, Texas 


Thos. J. Barrett, 


Box 488-H, Roscoe, rHE BEE WORLD The leading bee journal 


Great Britain and the only international 
- bee review in existence Specialize in the 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—Official organ of World's news in both science and practice 


opportunity for hustling and honest men. the All India Beekeepers’ Association Or apiculture Specimen copy, post free, 12 
Box J, care American Bee Journal. Yearly subscriptior price $1.50 a year cent stamp Membership of the Club, in- 
(7s 6d) by international money order. Ad- ‘ ing ibseription to the paper 10/6. The 
dress INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, Ramgarh, Appis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, England 


Dist. Naini Tal, I P 
WANTED—A good experienced beeman. 


Large outfit, good working conditions and RANCH MAGAZINE 


business. Box MW, American Bee Journal. sheep ranching method 
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Are you a true Beekeeper? 
What can you see ahead? 


Sure you are and we believe you see a bright future for bee- 
keeping and honey production, in addition you see the need 
and possibilities in pollination by honeybees. 


HOW CAN THESE CONDITIONS BE MET? 


PACKAGE BEES are the only way to handle the situation 
and get the fullest results. To allow your apiary to decrease 
in number of colonies is expensive. To allow your colonies 
to swarm for increase is more expensive, amounting to greater 
per colony operation cost, through less honey to sell, less 
pollination, wasted territory 


WHERE SHOULD PACKAGE BEES BE 
SECURED? 


We are in position to supply you Dark Italian bees that are 
easily handled, winter well, conserve stores keeping the brood 
nest well rounded and compact, Build up rapidly in spring, and 
produce greater surplus for your increased profit. 


Order as soon as possible and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing your order is placed and will be shipped on time. Our 
service is second to none. 


Prices \ill be advertised as soon as possible. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 





Rossman & Long 
Box 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 
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WHILE THEY..LAST 
TANQUARY QUEENS 


ALL NOVEMBER 


85c Each 


ANY NUMBER 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS 


LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


METI 
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Do you find it difficult 
wages. Permanent. You must know the o secure information about sheep and 


dia 


Look in the classified— 
You might find it there 


The SHEEP AND 
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QUEENS 


Queens will be obtainable 
from us during November. 
Write us promptly. Same 
fine quality at October 
prices. Booking 1947 or- 
ders now subject to prices 
to be ‘announced soon. Rea- 
sonable increases planned. 

















GARON BEE CO. 


DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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It is never too late 


to get the help which is available to you im daughter queens 
of “DR” stock. It will be a real help in your fight te contrel 
American foulbreod. 


The performance of this stock is why beekeepers are 
repeat orders for larger numbers of queens. Satisfaction 
what you get with the use of this stoek. 
This stock has been improved each year 
selection. No other steck can offer the quality bf 
of rearing methods and of apiary testing service. Se 
not buy those queens which will give yeu the greatest value. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING DATES. 
NO CHANGE IN PRICES FOR THIS SEASON. 


Iowa Beekeepers Association 
DES MOINES 19, IOWA 


STATE HOUSE 
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Crop and Market Report 
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Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our November Crop and Market 
page we asked reporters to answer the 
following questions: 


1. How is final crop compared to 
1945? 


2. Condition of bees for winter? 
3. Condition of honey plants? 


4. What price is honey since ceiling 
removal? Carload; Retail 
60-lb., 10-lb., 5-lb., 1-Ib. 


Total Crop 


The general rule the country over, 
the total crop this year will be far less 
than a year ago. In the New England 
States and New York and Pennsyl- 
vania probably not over 40 to 50% 
with some exceptions in the south- 
eastern part of New England, namely, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 

Along the east coast, the crop has 
been much better than a year ago 
which was a failure. Georgia is not 
reporting quite as much as last year 
although Florida in many cases much 
more. 

Throughout the entire South the 
crop will about equal last year’s total 
but Pennsylvania will run short of 
a year ago. Ohio reports are con- 
flicting but apparently not over a 
general 50 or 60% of last year, which 
was short. Southern Michigan similar- 
ly with northern Michigan perhaps 
nearly as much as last year. Indiana 
apparently will have almost as much 
as last year, particularly in the south- 
ern sections with Illinois falling quite 
short. Missouri probably more than 
last year and this applies also to 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska. Iowa 
40 to 60%, Wisconsin the same and 
Minnesota perhaps 70%; with North 
Dakota approaching near last year’s 
total. 

The Inter-mountain States do not 
seem to have had as much as last year 








although there are conflicting reports 
from different sections of Montana. 
Nevada had a failure last year and has 
much more honey this year. Idaho 40 
to 100% and same in Washington and 
Oregon. Northern California  ap- 
parently has far more honey than a 
year ago and perhaps even the south- 
ern sections have because of the ex- 
tremely short crop last year. 

All in all the total crop we would 
not think would run 80% of last year, 
although government preliminary re- 
ports just now out report only 10% 
less than a year ago apparently based 
on a larger number of colonies of 
bees, most certainly not on per colony 
production. 


Condition of the Bees 

With the short crop, of course, the 
condition of the bees is not probably 
as good as a year ago, although the 
late fall flows have been good and in 
many cases yielded a little surplus be- 
sides putting the bees in excellent 
condition. Many reports however, 
indicate that feeding will be neces- 
sary and total condition of bees com- 
pared to last year will not probably 
exceed 90%. 


Honey Plants 

Apparently the late rains have had 
some beneficial effect, although we do 
not believe that the general reports 
will give the honey plants more than 
80 to 90% of a year ago because in 
many cases it has been too dry for 
the clovers to come forward 
others in the Central West, sweet 
clover has been plowed under. All 
in all, the crop is short and the bees 
are not in quite as good a condition 
and the honey plants similar. 


and in 


Prices 


Here we have the widest ranges. 
Many of the beekeepers had already 
sold practically all of their crop at 
ceiling prices or above ceiling where 
they took the notion. Those that still 





One Can or a Carioad—What haveyou! Mail 
your offeriags to us.— Prompt action. Cash on delivery’ 
JEWETT & SHERMAN CO. 

Lisbea Rd. 4 Ervine Ave. 1204 W 12tb St. 
Cleveland, 4, Ohio Kaneas, city Mo. 





had honey on hand, many have de- 
Cars and less than cars 


HONEY WANTED "reo Prices 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





cided to go along with their customers 
on only a small advance whereas the 
most of them have gone up to about 
a basis of 25 cents in 60’s, $3.00 for 
10 pound and $1.50 to $1.75 for 5 
pound, with 40 cents in single pounds. 
We hear of prices as high as $4.50 for 
10-pound pail and $3.00 for 5-pound 
which is badly out of 
believe. 

Carload prices reported are from 
18 cents to 27 with the bulk 
showing 20 to 25 cents for such car- 
loads as have been sold although re- 
ports of offers as high as 30 cents 
are given by our reporters. All in 
all, as a general rule, I think one 
would be safe in saying that the 
post-ceiling prices are approximately 
on the ‘basis of 40 cents, $1.75, $3.00 
and 25 cents in 1, 5, 10 and 60-pound 
cans respectively. This looks like al- 
most a little out of range, although 
when we compare the amount of care 
given to bees this year and the short- 
age of the crop, perhaps it is not a 
great deal more than remunerative. 
For the man with a 100-pound aver- 
age with honey still on hand, 
ever, it represents a “bonanza.” 

We hope that the high prices will 
not have the effect of creating re- 
sentment on the part of the consumer 
which will reflect unfavorably when 
the future lower prices reign. There 
is no question but what all honey will 
move on a basis of a 20 to 25 cent 
price. 


reason, we 


cents 


how- 


——__ ++ 


Opportunities for the 


Disabled 


Illinois, in cooperation with the 
Federal Government, operates a Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Program in 
all counties to train or retrain indi- 
viduals vocationally handicapped be- 
cause of physical disability. Any 
person with a permanent physical dis- 
ability which prevents him from earn- 
ing a livelihood is eligible, provided: 

1. He is sixteen years or older, not 
attending public school. 

2. An American citizen. 

3. A resident of the state at least 
one year. 

4. Reasonable assurance the person 
will be able to engage in 
occupation. 


a normal 


Person eligible or interested should 
write James F. Miller, Room 204, 
W. C. U. Building, Quincy, Illinois. 





HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
LEWISA. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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York’s Package Bees & Queens 
Quality Bred Italians For 1947 


Orders are being placed rapidly for the coming season, which indi- 
cates the demand .vill surpass past seasons. Determine your needs and 
place your order now without further delay. We are booking orders sub- 
ject to new revised prices for 1947 which we will announce later. No de- 
posit required until prices are established. We will be fully prepared to 
supply highest quality bees which are so much in demand by leading hon- 
ey producers who know. Ask any of our customers. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 











STARTING WITH THE AUGUST ISSUE 


we gave a new name for our magazine, which was formerly called Tue 
Beekeepers Irem. We like the new name and believe that you will. 
The name is distinctive and it implies mechanism, the sulfa drug and 
everything that is new and worthwhile that we are bringing to your 
attention. 

We are making our magazine into the picture magazine of the industry. We are 
taking our readers with us on trips to bee meetings and showing them in pictures 
what we saw. Every month we have worthwhile articles on various phases of bee- 
keeping, articles that you, as a beekeeper, cannot afford to miss. 


Pictured at the left is a bee pin that we are offering in connection with 
our magazine. This is a photograph of the pin and is approximately 
the same size. These are sturdy gold-plated pins, fitted with a special 
Spring tension arrangement, but no safety catch. 


MODERN BEEKEEPING 


One year with the bee pin, $1.25 





Modern Beekeeping $ wacter r. xevey, eaitor Paducah, Ky. 


NOVEMBER, 1946 
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One of the most interesting plants 
in our test garden this year is a peren- 
nial bean received from Ben P. 
Edgarton, of Hicksville, Ohio. It 
blooms in late summer and has masses 
of bright purplish flowers which at- 
tract the bees in large numbers. Since 
the plants make such heavy growth 
they offer promise for use in meadows 
or pastures, although apparently 
never used in this manner. Before 
flowering it resembles a wild bean 
that is something of a nuisance in 


some places. This perennial bean 
grows wild in the Southeast and in 
the Mississippi Valley but appears 


to have attracted little attention. 
_ ee 

Mr. Gerald Prilaman, of Exeland, 
Wisconsin, has had the bees store the 
juice from red raspberries to make 
a red honey similar to that mentioned 
in this column. The sample we re- 
ceived resembled jelly as much as 
honey and perhaps that may have 
been the source. 


ee oe oe 


S. H. Burton, of Washington, 
Indiana, is enthusiastic about the 
bluevine or vining milkweed for bee 
pasture. It yields heavily at times 
and the honey is of good quality but 
the plant is a weed and a serious pest 
in corn fields on lowlands. It is peren- 
nial and established is difficult 
to eradicate. 


once 


i a oe 

Fred M. Sickler, of Bonsall, Cali- 
fornia, calls attention to the fact that 
J. S. Harbison in his book, “Bee- 
keepers Directory,’’ published in 1861, 
suggested that the planting of button 
willow would prove to be a paying 
investment. Harbison stated that as 
a source of superior quality and 
quantity of honey buttonbush stands 
unrivaled. However, such yields as 
we know today were apparently un- 
common then for Harbison stated that 
strong colonies would store from one 
to three pounds of surplus per day 
from this source. 





Elgin Greenfield, of Meaford, 
Ontario, that neighboring 
farmers are growing a large acreage 


of rape and that the bees harvested 


reports 
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a golden honey from it. Although 
there not a heavy surplus all 
colonies needed supers and the rape 
flow carried the bees over a period 
which otherwise would have 
dearth. 

From New Zealand comes a report 
of honey from rape of the finest 
quality, with strong colonies storing 
two supers in favorable weather. The 
quality of the honey is reported as 
varying with soil conditions 
granulating very quickly. 


was 


been a 


and 


> 

C. C. Ames, of Durham, Oklahoma, 
tells of the bees filling a super of 
honey from cleome, or Rocky Moun- 
tain bee plant in seven or eight days. 
The plant is drought resistant, with 
a long blooming period coming late 
in summer after the clovers are done. 
The honey he says is of 
quality and light in color. 
have reported 
source in Colorado. 


excellent 
Good crops 
from this 


also been 


o> 


L. M. Allen, of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, gives an interesting account 
of the Caryopteris, commonly called 
blue spirea, which blooms for a long 
period and is visited by the bees con- 
stantly when in flower. 


This shrub is not winter hardy 
north of the Carolinas but is some- 
times grown as a pot plant. South- 


ward it can be planted in the open 
with confidence. The profuse clusters 
of blue flowers 
traction. 


is its principal at- 


2 

Robert Hardin, of Atlanta, 
me an interesting account of 
opening of the Okefenokee 


sends 
the 
Swamp 


Park. Indications are that tourists 
will now be able to see one of the 
most interesting spots in America 
with little inconvenience. On one 


occasion, many years ago, I went with 
J. J. Wilder to visit Hamp Mizelle 
at the end of a logging road 25 miles 
within the swamp. Wilder had bees 
at several places but the destruction 
of colonies by bears was such as to 
make it an unsatisfactory buisness to 
produce honey there. At that time 
the swamp was a hide-out for moon- 
shiners and there numerous 
stories afloat about visitors who went 


were 


into the swamp and failed to come out 
again. 
+2 


From A. B. Crowder, of McKenney, 
Virginia, comes a surprising story of 
the finding of a colony of big bees 
which fit the description of the giant 
bee of India, (Apis dorsata). Since all 
efforts to import that bee to this 
country have ended in failure it hard- 
ly seems possible that it could have 
been introduced accidentally. The 
question remains as to what insect it 
is that fits the description. My guess 
is that it may prove to be the Euro- 
pean hornet, (Vespa crabro), which is 
described as being a dark brown and 
yellow color. It is said to make its 
nest in a hollow tree and to be very 
pugnacious. Further reports will be 
awaited with interest. 





Our good friend George H. Rea was 
the first full-time extension specialist 
in apiculture on permanent appoint- 
ment after passing a civil service ex- 
amination. His. service began on 
September 1, 1916, with work in 
North Carolina. Since that time he 
has given similar service in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. He 
was not only the first extension 
specialist but one of the best to ap- 
pear in the thirty years that have 
since passed. Our pioneers should not 
be forgotten and Georgia is certainly 
worthy of a medal for outstanding 
services to the industry. 


+> 

From G. Heriot, of Monaco, who 
keeps his bees at La Turbie above 
Monte Carlo, comes the report that 
bees do work the wild violets in that 
country. He has also bees on 
the cultivated violets. The blooming 
time there is February and March. It 
is a mild climate with some frost in 
winter. 

a oe 

Our friend notes that there is little 
about rosemary, thyme or lavender in 
this magazine and he wonders at the 


seen 


lack of interest in this country. The 
reason, of course, is that they are 
very little known in America. Wild 
thyme does yield honey in a few 


localities where it has become estab- 
lished in New England and New York. 
It grows only on acid soils and for this 
reason is not known in the great mid- 
western region. Lavender is culti- 
vated to a limited extent in California 
but is too tender for much of our 
northern regions. Rosemary ras 
common in gardens of an earlier day 
but is seldom mentioned now. 
Frank C. Pellett. 
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Years’ Experience ‘ ha ag 


With the sugar situation still acute and the de- 


In all our 50 years, we have never experienced the mand for honey probably greater than it has ever 


difficulties in getting materials for manufacturing 
beekeeper’s supplies, like the season now drawing to 
a close. 


been, we should do everything we can to produce 
every pound of honey next year. 


Be sure that all colonies you expect to winter 
We are completely sold-out of all items, with the have plenty of good stores, good clusters of young 
exception of 5 poun ' and 10 pound honey containers 


(pails). 


bees, a good queen and adequate protection. 
z | 1 I 


Then get all hives and equipment ready for next 
spring, and if you have any extra hives, fill them 
with packages. We expect the demand to be greater 


We suggest you watch this ad for details of the 
proposed 1947 outlet, information we expect to 
have by the end of this year. Revised price list will 
be available at that time. 


than ever for packages and queens, but we will make 
every effort to produce every one possible, consistent 
with our usual quality. 

We say “thank you” to our customers for your 
patronage and apologize for all orders it was neces- 
sary to return unfilled. 


Let’s make 1947 a Honey Year; and when you 
think of package bees or queens, remember that’s 
our speciality. 

* 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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TANQUARY’S | 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


With over 35 years of honey production in the Northwest, we know what kind of packages and queens the 


buyer wants. Good bees; Good weight packages; Good queens and shipped on time. It’s certainly our aim 
to do this. 
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We advise you to place your orders now for 1947 delivery. We are booking up fast. We will book you 
now subject to prevailing prices. | 


We guarantee safe arrival on bees and queens. Queens clipped at no extra cost. 











PRICE LIST 
LOTS OF QUEENS DURING MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 85 CENTS, POSTPAID 

Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 up H 

| 2-lb. packages with queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 $3.70 ; 
H| 3-lb. packages with queen 5.15 5.05 5.00 4.70 
4-lb. packages with queen 6.15 6.05 6.00 5.70 
5-lb. packages with queen 7.00 6.90 6.85 6.65 
Tested queens 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.75 
/ Untested Queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 

Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per package. 
Package bees F.O. B. Queens postpaid. 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. | 


LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 









































—but we will do our best to supply bee- 
hives made from substitute lumbers not 
fully restricted for building construction 
as available. 


On September 1, 1946, the use of Shop grades of western 
pine, normally used for beehive production, were frozen by gov- 
ernment order for use only on millwork for homes. Substitute 
species and grades of lumber not already restricted to home build- 


ing will, therefore, have to be used for beehive construction. 


The necessity of finding new sources of supply for substitute 
lumbers will in itself delay production of beehives, but we shall 
do our best to meet these conditions and to continue to supply 


this needed equipment. 


We hope this emergency in home construction will be quick- 


ly met and that the above government orders may be relaxed soon. 


Rs THE A.1. ROOTCO. Rs 


Bee Supeuscs MEDINA, OHIO Bee Suppucs 
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